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experienced so far in the present century, and we hope all 

our readers were able to enjoy it to the full. We have an 
incurable fondness for records, and this was definitely a 
record-breaking Easter. The meteorologists were confounded 
by the obstinate goodwill of Providence, but they could 
console themselves with the thought that records were being 
broken and new records established. 


Peer this year was the warmest and sunniest we have 


The Love of Records 


Y this love of records ? A philosopher would remark 
that it was only natural in a nation of traditionalists. 


We like to feel we are moving forward, but we never 
want to lose touch with the Past. In fact we delight in 
relating the Present to the Past, and we regard the Past as an 
indispensable guide to the Present and Future. The “ break- 
ing’’ of a record is not a destructive process. Nothing is 
undone ; only something is outdone which is recognised as 
having been good and valid in its time. The previous record 
is only superseded in the sense that it is improved upon. 
Moreover, the change involved is usually marginal. Progress, 
if it is to be sure, must be slow and laborious. These basic 
facts about record-breaking, and the British fondness for 
records, should be appreciated by our statesmen as well as by 
our sports commentators and weather prophets. 


May-Day— 


HE First of May has an immemorial significance. It 
was celebrated by the pagans of Antiquity, and it is 
celebrated by the pagans of our own Age. Communism 
—and its anemic poor relation, Socialism—have inherited 
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this festival from the tree-worshippers of whom we read in 
works of anthropology. But in England, until Dialectical 
Materialism made its appearance, this day had for long been 
an occasion for rejoicing and self-forgetfulness, and not for 
serious observance. It was dedicated to one who spent his 
days under the greenwood tree : so different from the bearded 
foreigner who laboured in the gloomy purlieus of the British 
Museum. Robin Hood was indeed a far more genial cham- 
pion of the poor than Karl Marx; and morris dances are 
surely more to be desired than political processions. 


But No Processions ' 


are therefore glad that the latter have been banned 
this First of May by Mr. Chuter Ede, the Home 
Secretary, and that he has had the courage to include 
his own political associates in the ban. May-day should be 
freed from the ritualistic gripe of pagans ancient and modern. 
It is a day on which, instead of marching around with glum 
resentful faces, displaying banners and shouting silly slogans, 
we should all drink together to the eternal honour of Robin 
Hood, Maid Marian and the merry men of Sherwood Forest. 
The Communists claim that their inhuman and Godless cult 
is ‘‘ the youth of the world.”” What nonsense! It is as old 
as the hills ; as old as poverty and as old as jealousy. Let us 
fling these winter-garments into the fire of spring, and liberate 
ourselves from the thraldom of circumstance with the help of 
Christianity and a sense of humour. 


The Atlantic Pact 


N important practical step towards the physical libera- 

tion of mankind was taken in Washington on April 4, 

when the North Atlantic Treaty was signed by the 
Foreign Ministers of twelve nations, including Canada and 
the United Kingdom. Mr. Truman was also present at the 
ceremony, and in his speech, which concluded the proceedings, 
he remarked that if such a treaty as this had existed in 1914 
and in 1939, the two World Wars would probably have been 
avoided. The Pact is purely defensive, and is not directed 
against the Russian nation as such or even against Com- 
munism as such, but against aggression in general and for 
that reason more especially against the threat of aggression 
which Communist Russia appears at present to constitute. 
The military commitments which the United States Govern- 
ment is prepared to enter into, and which were outlined by 
General Bradley in a timely speech, are revolutionary and 
represent a complete reversal of traditional American policy. 
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If Congress can be persuaded to endorse these commitments, 
the countries of Western Europe need no longer feel that it is 
their inescapable lot to be devastated first by their enemies 
and then—no less effectively—by their friends. 


Donne and Regional Security 


VER 300 years ago Dr. John Donne, Dean of St. 
Paul’s, wrote as follows in one of his famous Devo- 
tions : 


“No man is an Iland, intire of it selfe ; every man is a peece of 
the Continent, a part of the maine; if a Clod bee washed away by 
the Sea, Europe is the lesse, as well as if a Promontorie were. . . .” 


Donne was, of course, thinking in terms of individual 
humanity ; and anyway the New World in his life-time could 
by no stretch of the imagination have been thought of as a 
part of the mainland of Europe. But the conditions of 
modern warfare have wrought a transformation, and Donne’s 
lesson seems to be fully understood—in a new and wider con- 
text—by the Americans. They have emerged with remark- 
able rapidity since Pearl Harbour from their isolationist 
trance. They are now aware that if, for instance, Denmark 
or Luxemburg were washed away, the Atlantic Community 
would be vitally weakened and the security of their own 
country immediately threatened. No nation—not even the 
American nation—can now live as “an Iland, intire of it 
selfe.”” And the signatories of the Atlantic Pact are dedicated 
to the proposition that if in future the bell tolls for any one 
of them, it tolls for them all. 


Further Agreement on Germany 


HE Atlantic Pact could hardly be made effective if the 

state of affairs in Western Germany were to remain as 

complicated and uncertain as it has been since the 
breakdown of the Potsdam system. And it was no mean 
achievement on the part of M. Schuman and Messrs. Bevin and 
Acheson that they were able, within a few days of signing the 
Pact, to reach agreement in general terms on the future 
policy to be pursued in Germany. This new Agreement is a 
definite step towards the setting up of a trizonal Control 
Commission and of a German Federal Republic. But the 
statesmanlike quality of vagueness is much in evidence. 
Among other matters upon which unanimity among the 
Occupying Powers will be required are all questions affecting 
fundamental security. This saving clause is presumably 
designed to meet the very natural misgivings of the French, 
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and it would seem to give any one of the three Governments 
concerned an almost unlimited right of veto. The Americans 
have, moreover, insisted upon what amounts to a similar 
right by retaining control over the supply of dollars to the 
proposed Trizonia. But in practice the three Governments 
will be so interdependent, and the success of their policy in 
Germany will so manifestly rest upon their intimate day- 
to-day co-operation and solidarity, that it would probably be 
a mistake at this stage to insist upon precise definition of 
obscure formule. 


The Problem of Control 


HE Three-Power Agreement which we have just been 

considering was swiftly followed by the promulgation 

on April 10 of the Occupation Statute for Western 
Germany, which has for some time been the subject of anxious 
discussion. This document is far less important for what it is 
than for what it portends. On paper the Occupying Powers 
will retain specific control over many spheres of government 
—including foreign policy, foreign trade, the Ruhr, repara- 
tions, disarmament, civil aviation, the basic law and the 
Land constitutions. And another clause gives them the right 
to reassert their authority over the whole field, if security or 
democracy appears to be imperilled. Theoretically, there- 
fore, the change is hardly noticeable ; but in fact it is very 
considerable. The principle of a Western German Sover- 
eignty has been conceded, and the Statute will be open to 
revision a year or, at the latest, 18 months from now, “ with 
a view to extending the jurisdiction of the German authorities 
in the legislative, executive and judicial fields.’”’ So long as 
military occupation lasts, the substitution of civilian com-° 
missioners for military governors, the establishment of a 
German Republic, and even the drastic revision of the 
Statute, will not seriously affect the status quo. Effective 
control will remain in the hands of the Occupying Powers. 
But what if military occupation should be ended, or reduced 
to meagre proportions ? 


The Crucial Question 


HIS is the crucial question, and it is unfortunately not 
altogether academic. War-weary countries naturally 
grudge heavy expenditure on oversea establishments, 
and this is especially true at the moment of ourselves, as the 
need for economy becomes daily more apparent. On the 
other hand, the least war-weary and the most affluent of the 
Allies—the United States—is understandably averse to send- 
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ing its young men thousands of miles from home, and is also 
apt to be less acutely sensitive than the nations of Europe to 
the danger of a German revival. There are already some 
influential people—and hosts of smaller fry—who think that 
Germany is, or will soon be, fit to enter the comity of free 
democratic nations, and that it would be folly to frustrate the 
natural desire of all good Germans to be masters in their own 
house. It is further argued that, if they are so frustrated, 
they will very likely seek an understanding with the Russians 
on the lines of the notorious Treaty of Rapallo, and our efforts 
to absorb Western Germany into the Atlantic defence bloc will 
then have been all in vain. 


We Must Remain 


UT such a development, even if it were to occur, would be 

harmless, provided that we—the Three Great Western 

Powers—had remained on the spot in strength, and that 
we had persevered in keeping the Germans disarmed. There 
must be no question of giving the latter a military share in the 
western security system. That would indeed enable them to 
come to terms with the Russians, if they felt it would be to 
their advantage to do so. But so long as they are without 
arms, they are powerless to make mischief. We must there- 
fore prolong our occupation of Germany for an indefinite, 
and as yet indefinable, period. We must resist the misguided 
arguments of humanitarians who seem to forget Belsen, and 
of politicians in search of popular economies. And we must 
not allow the new German State—even under our control—to 
be overcentralised. The Social Democrats have disowned 
the Bonn Constitution, which was itself open to grave objec- 
tions for its centralising tendency. They want even greater 
powers for the Cential Government than those which that 
constitution would have conferred. But they must be handled 
with firmness. 


Mr. Churchill at Boston 


EARING all this in mind, we cannot help but feel a 

certain uneasiness at Mr. Churchill’s recent allusions to 

Germany in his historic speech at Boston on “ The 
Twentieth Century: its Promise and Realisation.”’ In pre- 
senting an outline of the events leading up to the first World 
War, he said :— 


“The impulses towards a trial of strength in Europe were 
. stronger. Germany, demanding her ‘place in the sun,’ was 
faced by a resolute France with her military honour to regain. 
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England, in accordance with her foreign policy of 300 years, sus- 
tained the weaker side. France found an ally in the Russia of the 
Tsars and Germany in the crumbling Empire of the Hapsburgs.” 


This might surely be interpreted as meaning that the war was 
an almost fortuitous consequence of old-fashioned rivalries and 
alignments, and that it was mere propaganda to assert that 
it was mainly due to Germanic savagery unleashed by irre- 
sponsible tyranny. Later in his speech Mr. Churchill made 
another remark which is liable to be misinterpreted :— 


“T trust that small and needless provocations of German senti- 
ment may be avo'ded by the Western Powers. The revival and 
union of Europe cannot be achieved without the earnest and freely- 
given aid of the German people.” 


Of course, it would be preposterous to suggest that Mr. 
Churchill had himself any illusions about the degree of 
German war-guilt in the present century, or about the need for 
eternal vigilance on the part of the Western Powers. But he 
has himself observed that the world contains a very large 
quota of silly people ; and we are concerned lest he may be 
giving too many hostages to such people in his statesmanlike 
attempt to wean the Germans from authoritarian influence— 
(Nazi or Communist)—and from the memory of their nefarious 
Past. 


A Splendid Speech 


EVERTHELESS this speech of Mr. Churchill’s must 

rank among the greatest that he has ever delivered. 

It was the speech of one who knows that his pronounce- 
ments, though unofficial, are authoritative ; that his words 
are deeply pondered not only by the citizens, but by the rulers, 
of many lands. In the more civilised part of the world no 
man has attained a comparable eminence since the Cesars ; 
and he has attained it not as a military conqueror, but as a 
champion of Freedom. His historical knowledge and expe- 
rience enable him to speak of contemporary issues with 
superb dramatic effect. Here is an example :— 

“Four or five hundred years ago Europe seemed about to be 
conquered by the Mongols. ... It seemed that nothing could 
avert the doom of the famous Continent from which modern 
civilisation and culture have spread throughout the world. But at 
the critical moment the great Khan died. The succession was 
vacant and the Mongol armies and their leaders trooped back. .. . 
They never returned till now.” 

The precise historical accuracy of this may be open to question: 
but anyway dramatic effects are not Mr. Churchill’s only stock- 
in-trade. Experience has proved that when in office he cau 
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tackle great problems—such as the problem of Russia in the 
world to-day—with all the open-mindedness and realism 
that orators so often lack. 


A Christian Free-Thinker 


PEAKING, as he was, at the Convocation of the Mas- 

sachusetts Institute of Technology, nothing could have 

been more remarkable than the stress Mr. Churchill laid 
upon the limitations of Science. Dr. Burchard, the Dean of 
Humanities, had perhaps rather belied his position by refer- 
ring in his introductory address to ‘‘ an approaching scientific 
ability to control men’s thoughts with precision.” Mr. 
Churchill’s come-back was memorable :— 


*T shall be very content,” he said, “‘ if my task in this world is 
done before that happens . . . it is not in the power of material 
forces in any period which the youngest here to-night need take 
into practical account, to alter the main elements in human nature 
or restrict the infinite variety of forms in which the soul and genius 
of the human race can and will express itself.” 


And he went on to speak of the deepest things with his usual 
happy touch :— 


*“* However much the conditions change, the supreme question - 
is . . . how far each life conforms to standards which are not wholly 
related to space or time. Here I speak not only to those who enjoy 
the blessings and consolations of revealed religion, but also to those 
who face the mysteries of human destiny alone. The flame of 
Christian ethics is still our highest guide. To guard and cherish it 
is our first interest, both spiritually and materially. The fulfilment 
of spiritual duty in our daily life is vital to our survival. Only by 
bringing it into perfect application can we hope to solve for our- 
selves the problems of this world—and not of this world alone.”’ 


Mr. Churchill may be described as a Christian free-thinker. 
And in this, as in so many other respects, his attitude is 
prophetic. 


The Commonwealth Conference 


OWNING Street, for all its varied history, has never 
been the setting of deliberations more vital than those 
which are being held there as we go to press. All the 
Prime Ministers of the Commonwealth except Canada’s are 
there, and Mr. St. Laurent has undertaken to come over 
before the meeting concludes, if his presence is required. In 
the meantime he is represented by an outstanding Canadian, 
Mr. Lester Pearson, his Secretary of State for External 
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Affairs, who is almost as well known in this country as in his 
own. The main purpose of the gathering is to consider the 
problem posed by India’s desire to reconcile membership of 
the Commonwealth with the republican form of government 
which her leaders have decided to adopt when her new con- 
stitution comes into effect. Since all other members of the 
Commonwealth share this desire, there can be’no doubt of the 
friendliness and understanding with which it will be discussed. 


A Vital Issue 


O such meeting would have been possible at short 

notice had all His Majesty’s Governments not been 

conscious that a vital question was at stake ; nor would 
it have been attempted had the majority of them not felt 
that a solution must, if possible, be found for it without 
prejudice to their own monarchical faith. The constitutional 
aspect of the question is formidable enough because Canada, 
Australia and New Zealand, like Britain, regard the Mon- 
archy as the essential and indispensable focus of their own 
political systems and of the sentiment which binds them each 
to each. General Smuts expressed this feeling perfectly in 
the declaration which he made at Capetown on April 9 :— 


“The Commonwealth is held together by the Crown, from 
which follows that common status and profound sentiment which 
is the soul of the Commonwealth. In theory the Kingship is all, 
and from it follows the rest. Strike out the King, and the rest 
disappears—common allegiance and common status.” 


This declaration does not represent the feeling of all white 
South Africans, but it is unquestionably that of a vast majoirty 
in the older nations of the Commonwealth. 


Indian Interests 


ET all are conscious that India has reason for feeling 

differently, and that means should be found for binding 

her to the Commonwealth by something stronger and 
more durable than treaty relations, if any such means can be 
reconciled with the historic traditions and living unity of its 
other States. To find them is both an Indian and a Common- 
wealth interest ; since failure must necessarily weaken the 
foundations of democratic security and peace. In race and 
culture and religion India stands distinct from the nations of 
European stock ; but she shares the Commonwealth heritage 
of constitutional development, and her present leaders 
undoubtedly desire to maintain that heritage intact against 
the tide of Communism which is over-running China and 
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threatening the whole East. Her security is moreover 
inseparable from sea power, whether exercised upon the sur- 
face of the ocean or in the air above or in the waters beneath ; 
and the partition of the Indian sub-continent would be 
deepened if part of it remained within the Commonwealth 
and part of it did not. She also stands to gain in the economic 
field by preserving her right to the benefits which will flow 
from a constructive development of Imperial Preference. 


Indian Sentiment 


N all these considerations, political, economic and military, 

the interest of the Commonwealth is at one with hers; 

and the whole world would lose by the rupture of the 
constitutional association which has so long linked the West 
to the greatest potentially of Asiatic nations and which might 
now be greatly enriched. Mr. Nehru would not have come 
to London had he been blind in any way to these broad 
aspects of the problem which the new India has set ; but he 
has to deal with nationalist forces which are passionately 
determined to repudiate everything connected with the 
tutelage of the past. Despite those memories, however, and 
the bitterness which they sustain, Britain enjoys a new respect 
in India ; and it is clear that Indian Ministers are as anxious 
as their colleagues from all the other Commonwealth nations 
to find a practical compromise between republicanism as 
India’s internal regime and Monarchy as the focus and symbol 
of Commonwealth unity throughout the world. The will is 
indeed so manifest that it must surely find a way. When 
the President of the Hindu Mahasabha appeals publicly to 
Mr. Nehru not to leave the Commonwealth, the augurs who 
study omens have reason to believe them good. 


Trade with Canada 


T is a grave matter for our trade with Canada that Marshall 
| cates are no longer to be available for our purchase of 

Canadian wheat. The pressure of the American farm 
lobby is perfectly intelligible, since the United States has a 
surplus available at a lower price; but the position into 
which we have drifted illustrates most forcibly the hand-to- 
mouth improvidence of the trade policy which our Socialist 
Government has pursued. Canadians do not blame us for 
lack of dollars, though we should have shown much greater 
regard for Canadian interests in our use of the very extensive 
dollar advances which Canada has made. But they are very 
naturally bitter that we should be taking salmon from Russia, 
and none from the British Columbian canneries which sent 
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their whole output to us (at considerable sacrifice in Canadian 
homes) during the war; and also that we have refused her 
tinplate which would have paid for her salmon, sending it 
to benefit the Russian canneries instead. 


An Election Issue 


HESE and other grievances are becoming acute in 

Canada because a general election in which they will be 

used against the Canadian Government is at hand. 
Mr. Howe, the Canadian Minister of Trade and Commerce, 
is therefore coming to London in the near future, and Mr. 
Harold Wilson, the President of our Board of Trade, is to 
visit Canada during May. The United Kingdom’s treatment 
of Canadian producers has already done so much harm, that 
we should strive at all costs to prevent it from becoming a 
topic of controversy during the elections, when feeling is 
bound to run high; and there is no doubt that valuable 
temporary expedients are available for showing Canada more 
regard. But the broad issue of whether we are to pursue soft 
currency deals at the expense of Canada and other Common- 
wealth countries will remain undertermined until the Con- 
servative leaders awake to its importance and fight upon it 
as they should. 


Why Less Meat ? 


HE country has every right to be indignant about the 

continued shrinkage in our meat supplies. It is due in 

some part to lack of dollars, but the deeper causes are 
Socialist addiction to Government purchase (which has 
exhibited ail its defects in our dealings with the Argentine) 
and sheer improvidence since 1945. Yet another cause is our 
failure to give adequate encouragement to Empire production ; 
and for that our pre-war Governments must carry part of the 
blame. The actual world-supply of meat is larger than it 
was before the war; and though the three main producers 
are eating much more than they used, their surplus for export 
does not seem to have fallen very much. The unhappy truth 
is that other countries have taken more of it, and we much 
less. The Times has recently published some authoritative 
figures on the subject which show these changes to be really 
astonishing. Every Canadian now eats 135 lb. of meat 
annually as compared with 116 lb. in 1937; for the United 
States the figures are 155 lb. per head as compared with 
125 lb. before the war; for the Argentine they are no less 
than 299 lb. as compared with 218 lb. 
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Consumption and Production at Home 


ONTRAST our own sad plight. In 1937 the average 
( consumption was 119 lb. per head per year—just a 

little more than in Canada; in 1949 it was only 77 lb. 
as compared with the Canadian 135 lb., and it is now lower 
still. There is little change as to mutton and lamb; but 
beef and bacon are another story—beef and veal 42 lb. per 
head instead of 55 lb., pigmeat only 11 Ib. instead of 39 lb. 
For Britons, the legendary meat-eaters of Europe, this is 
poignant indeed—and it will be long before the grace of the 
rasher and the glory of the baron call to us from our side- 
boards as in the brave days of yore. 

Inability to import on our previous scale is not, moreover, 
the only reason, for the Government has been crass in its 
hostility towards the home-grown pig; but this is now on 
the mend, and our pig population can be increased more 
rapidly than our herds. It is still less than half what it was in 
1937, but the gap should be filled in three or four years. The 
shortage of home-grown beef is not due to a reduction of our 
cattle population, which numbers over a million more than 
in 1937, but to a reduction in the numbers slaughtered and a 
large increase in our dairy herds. There, happily, the gain 
outweighs the loss, and the loss itself should be made good in 
the next few years, if our agricultural policy is duly balanced 
and steadily sustained. 


Past Indifference Towards Empire Production 


VERYTHING must be done to foster home production, 
Pex it can never give us all we require. What needs to be 

emphasised with equal force is the case for encouraging 
Empire supplies. Here necessity and opportunity providen- 
tially coincide, and our present situation should teach us 
the folly of over-reliance on such countries as the Argentine. 
We publish on a later page an historical note by Sir Herbert 
Williams, which shows what opportunities were lost before 
the war by failure to use Imperial Preference as we should 
have done. Sir Herbert has been a valiant champion of 
Imperial Preference ever since his first entry into Parliament 
in 1942, and we hope to see him returned to it again next 
year, for no one speaks with closer knowledge of trade 
questions than he. 


New Opportunities Ahead 
ORTUNATELY the moral pointed by previous neglect 
appears to be sinking in. Australia is working out a plan 
for meat production on a spacious scale in her Northern 
Territory. Success will depend in the main upon improved 
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communications, and much capital will be required. Mr. 
Chifley, the Australian Prime Minister, is understood to be 
discussing the subject with United Kingdom Ministers, and 
we hope to learn that definite agreements have been made. 
Our present Government will probably extend State purchase 
to this new field, and there is a strong case to be made for it in 
circumstances which demand a guarantee of price over a 
number of years. But Preference is the more flexible method, 
and there is ample scope for it elsewhere. Some considerable 
pessimism has, for instance, been generated in Canada by 
our commitments to the anti-Preference Campaign waged at 
recent international conferences by the United States; but 
American opinion on the subject is now less rigid than it was, 
and it is of vital importance to free our hands completely at 
the earliest possible date. No long-term commitment has 
yet been ratified, and we should be able to dispose of tem- 
porary limitations by general agreement within the next 
three or four years. No purpose should rank higher in 
Conservative policy when the party regains power. 


Colonial Policy—* Slipping and Slithering” ? 


HE Manchester Guardian has recently published a series 

of articles on ‘‘ Empire in Africa,”’ by Mr. J. H. Huizinga, 

which will, we hope, be republished in some more 
permanent form ; for they contained a very valuable analysis 
of post-war movements and tendencies, particularly in West 
Africa. The author summarised his observations on the 
latter by saying that he had brought away an uneasy feeling 
that “‘ events are not so much moving as slipping and slither- 
ing”’; and he was quoted to that effect by Lord Swinton 
when opening a debate on colonial policy in the House of 
Lords. Lord Rennell, Lord Pethick-Lawrence, Lord Cran- 
worth, Lord Winster (fresh from Cyprus) and Lord Tweeds- 
muir all made valuable contributions to the discussion, 
expressing in one form or another a deep-seated anxiety 
regarding the present state of our relations with the African 
peoples, for whose future we are trustees. Lord Listowel’s 
reply was unusually full and informative; but he was in no 
position to assuage the grave anxieties of the House upon 
the major issue of holding the reins of government firmly 
against political hotheads who would wrest them from our 
hands. 


Lord Bruce of Melbourne 


HE debate was particularly distinguished by a speech 
from Lord Bruce of Melbourne, who brought his great 
authority to bear upon the issue from the standpoint 
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of the Commonwealth as a whole. Declaring that all our 
ideals for the improvement of economic and social conditions 
in the world would be found to depend upon the orderly 
development of backward countries, he praised the Govern- 
ment for its decision to make great sums available for colonial 
development, and welcomed President Truman’s reference to 
the subject in his Inaugural Address. Our own contribution 
in various forms he estimated at the huge total of £350,000,000 


_ over a period of years. Such expenditure, wisely handled, 


should in his opinion open new vistas both for the backward 
peoples and for their trustees; but it would be wasted 
irretrievably if we lacked the wisdom, strength of mind and 
belief in ourselves to maintain firm political control. 

This was the crux, and he could only express profound 
anxiety about it. 


“T have the greatest doubt [he said] whether such an advance 
will come about, because it seems to me that now, when there is 
this opportunity, we have all gone ‘ woolly-minded’ and are 
ptepared to abdicate our position of leading the world on this 
question of the advancement and help of backward peoples; we 
are really abandoning a position which we should maintain. After 
all, with their long tradition of Colonial administration, the British 
have forgotten more on the question than the great majority of the 
nations of the world ever knew. My appeal is that we should not 
abdicate our position, although it seems to me that we are doing so.” 


A memorable deliverance, and all the more moving because 
it came from a greatly experienced representative of one of 
the younger nations of the Commonwealth. If the Colonial 
Service were articulate (which it cannot be), it would endorse 
wholeheartedly every line of that appeal. 


Administration Muse Be Devolved 


HE greatest danger lies in moving too fast at the centres 

of government. No British African territory can at 

present be regarded as a political entity with common 
loyalties and a sense of public interest embracing the whole ; 
they are all a medley of sections, tribes and races in which 
only a sectional loyalty and coherence prevail. The larger 
unities, such as they are, have been created by us and cannot 
be maintained unless our hand is firm. Responsibility cannot 
be built downwards from a stratum of inexperienced and 
volatile agitators and publicists; it must be built upwards 
from centres of local government, in which there is some 
natural coherence, so that local ability may walk before it 
runs and gain capacity for wider rule. Lord Milverton’s 
reforms in Nigeria are a salient example of what is required, 
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though even there the devolution of administrative respon- 
sibility is apt to limp in many ways and strong determina- 
tion, assisted by self-abnegation in Whitehall, is necessary to 
make it real. 


A Many-sided Task 


T needs also to be realised in this country how infinitely 

various are the problems set by our African responsibi- 

lities. There is no single method or principle, except in 
the broadest sense, upon which progress can be planned. 
West Africa stands by itself as an area in which African 
labour is plentiful and agricultural development depends 
mainly on the better cultivation and marketing of indigenous 
crops. It is also an area in which the European will always 
be not a settler but a sojourner, working for a period of 
years and then returning home. In East Africa, from Kenya 
all down the higher regions to the Cape, there are strong white 
settlements mainly responsible for the crops producing the 
revenue on which progress depends. The African population, 
moreover, is comparatively scarce—so scarce indeed that it 
will assuredly prove unequal to the vast agricultural and 
mineral development which is projected or already in hand. 

In such areas the devolution of responsibility and the 
building up of self-government will have to be guided on 
entirely different lines. There is not one Africa, but many 
Africas ; and it will soon be found how vital to peace and 
progress in the eastern area are the welfare and contentment, 
not only of the African peoples, but of the European popula- 
tion for whom this part of Africa is home. 


Nile Water 


T is good news that Egypt and Uganda have concluded 

an agreement for the damming of the waters of the Nile. 

The main barrage will be built at the northern end of Lake 
Victoria, with minor dams at Lakes Kioga and Albert and a 
200-mile canal to by-pass the Sudd region, which absorbs 
and wastes nearly half the water reaching it every year. All 
existing barrages store the water at flood time and release it 
later in the year. The Lake Victoria barrage will be for 
continuous storage, with a reserve available for years when 
there is a low Nile. It will have a storage capacity of 
200 million cubic metres, and will ensure a regular increase 
of 5 milliard cubic metres annually for Egypt with full allow- 
ance for loss on the way. Uganda, on the other hand, will 
draw a plentiful supply of cheap power for the industries 
which she is seeking to create. The whole scheme will cost 
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not less than {60,000,000 ; but it will take 20 years to com- 
plete, so that the annual charge (of which Uganda will bear 
a comparatively small share) will not be prohibitive. The 
agreement of Kenya, Tanganyika and the Belgian Congo is 
required, but is unlikely to be withheld. 


The Egyptian People 


ESPITE the cost of military operations in Palestine, 

Egypt has been making progress with the creation of 

industries and some measures of social reform. Her 
population having risen from nine to twenty millions, her 
greatest need is for water to irrigate new land in the Nile 
Valley. The Lake Victoria project is therefore absolutely 
vital to her, and it can be reinforced by a further considerable 
volume from the Blue Nile, if she can secure the consent of 
Ethiopia to the construction of a dam at the outlet from 
Lake Tsana. But she can never overtake the needs of her 
population without developing industries in addition to 
irigating new land; and it is tragic that recent legislation 
against the employment of foreigners is depriving her of 
technical knowledge and experience which are absolutely 
vital to her. This is all the more lamentable since power 
may be available in much larger quantities from oil deposits 
in her own territory. In this respect the sentiment of a 
comparatively small minority of her people runs directly counter 
to one of the people’s most vital interests, and little progress 
will be made until she has a Government able to stand against 
the passion of xenophobia which is strangling her. 


The Yangtse Disaster 


HE nation has been deeply stirred by the loss of British 

life upon the Yangtse River, and it sorrows as one family 

with the relatives of the killed. Nothing can excuse 
the barbarous action of the Chinese Communists, but 
comment is bound to be random until the circumstances are 
fully explained. Questions requiring a full answer spring 
readily to the mind—and more particularly how one of His 
Majesty’s ships came to be adventured in such waters without 
cover from the air. If, as we suppose, the answer be that the 
Royal Air Force is at present unequal to the many tasks 
which it has to perform, the incident confronts the country 
with a signal example of the weakness and danger that will 
beset our other Services in sudden emergency until its strength 
is fully restored. No consideration whatever should be given 
priority over that imperative need. 
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Human Débris of the War 


HE latest report of the International Refugee Organi- 

sation records some real achievement, but also reveals 

a liability which UNO must regard as permanent. Over 
60,000 have been repatriated since IRO came into operation 
on July 1, 1947—one half of them to Poland, and another 
fourth to Yugoslavia, the Baltic States and the U.S.S.R. In 
zeal for repatriation and care for the repatriated Poland is 
far ahead of all other Eastern States. Over the same period 
about 350,000 have been accepted by other countries for 
resettlement. The figures by countries are illuminating ; for 
the United Kingdom with 80,865 accepted has taken nearly 
four times as many as the United States and almost as many 
as the U.S.A., France, Belgium and the Argentine combined. 
Palestine with 73,972 comes next to the United Kingdom, 
and Canada with 48,540 a distinguished third. Australia has 
taken 15,879; and all other countries but those already 
mentioned a niggardly total of 45,000. 


The Incapable Residue 


HERE still remain over half a million on IRO’s charge 

—three-fifths of them from Eastern Europe, and another 

fifth of them Jews. The great majority are in Germany, 
and the problem now revealed is that many of these may 
never be accepted anywhere because of the discrimination 
exercised by Governments—on grounds of religion, nationality 
or incapacity for self-support—in the selection of refugees. 
This unhappy core can therefore look nowhere but to UNO 
for support, and some permanent provision must be made 
for them before the mandate of IRO expires—that is, within 
20 months. England has for some centuries been generous 
to refugees, and we are happy to note that she is still the 
leader in that human cause. She has given much in the 
process, and gained much too; and her gates should never 
be closed. But in her present state she cannot undertake to 
aggravate the disproportion in age groups with which she is 
herself afflicted by offering free asylum to any large number 
of aged refugees. We trust that the United Nations, who 
have talked so much and achieved so little in the past three 
years, will take the necessary measures and spread the 
charge as justice requires. 


Cripps is No Angel 


T often happens in everyday life that an extremely dis- 
agreeable person obtains, through occasional flashes of 


geniality, a quite undeserved reputation for virtue. ‘‘ Oh, 
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but you don’t know him,” people say: “if you get him in 
the right mood, he can be charming.” And anyone who ever 
in fact does find him in a tractable mood is so surprised and 
flattered that he at once becomes a warm partisan. Very 
much the same phenomenon as this has been evident in 
regard to Sir Stafford Cripps since he became Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. The performance of his predecessor, and his 
own fanatical record, provided such a sombre background 
that any sign of reasonableness was likely to attract an undue 
amount of attention and admiration. In spite of his deep 
complicity in the Socialist hoax which is now being exposed, 
he is earning much merit for his courage and frankness, and 
his faults—past and present—are almost forgotten. This is 
unfortunate, because there is no chance that he will himself 
have the generosity to say ‘“‘ Peccavi.” On the contrary, he 
has introduced his second Budget—which has been rightly 
described as marking the end of an era—with all his usual 
self-righteousness and dogmatic assurance. The Cripps we 
see to-day is still at heart the Cripps of the Socialist League. 
And no Tory should waste any compliments on such a man. 


A Half-hearted Convert 
4 ‘HE main Conservative features of the Budget were the 


pegging of the food subsidies, the embargo on supple- 

mentary estimates, and the explicit admission that 
further taxation would represent an “‘ intolerable ”’ encroach- 
ment on individual freedom. But Sir Stafford is at best only 
a half-hearted convert to Conservative economics—(and the 
same, alas, might still be said of some soi-disant Tories). He 
has been made aware that State piracy is subject to the law 
of diminishing returns ; and that the best he can hope for is 
to maintain taxation at its present levels on the understanding 
that further Socialism—and perhaps some tax concessions to 
the lower income groups—would be made possible by increased 
production. He believes that such an increase in production 
is consistent with what Socialists call ‘‘ the redistribution of 
the national income.” In fact, he clearly believes that the 
Exchequer can have its cake and eat it, even though he has 
solemnly told the people that they can no longer do so. But 
why should the State not acknowledge the same economic 
principles as ordinary men and women ? 


The Social Services must not be a Shibboleth 


OR some reason, even some whose minds are not warped 
by Socialism seem unable to contemplate the possibility 
that expenditure on the social services might have to be 
drastically reduced, if the cost of them does not sensibly 
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decline in the course of the next few years. These services 
are, in fact, threatening to become a shibboleth in our politics. 
It would of course be possible to reduce Government expendi- 
ture quite materially by a number of small-scale economies ; 
but if taxation is to be lowered in such a way as to restore 
some semblance of real freedom and equity to our economic 
life, then the axe will have to fall upon the social services 
as well as upon such items as the Civil Service and Govern- 
ment publicity. This will at first be an unpopular line of 
policy. But British statesmen must be guided by principle, 
and not by expediency. In the long run the truth will out. 
Fortes fortuna juvat. The electorate will sooner or later 
appreciate that the social services are by no means “ free ”’ ; 
that Peter is being robbed to pay Paul; and that, while the 
theory of these services is up to a point convincing, the 
practice must be regulated in accordance with national 
prosperity and the economic liberty of the subject. 


The Attack on Private Wealth 


N no respect was the cloven hoof of the Chancellor more 

apparent than in his further attack on private wealth 

through increasing the rates of duty on estates in excess 
of £17,500. He is still an unrepentant egalitarian. | Where 
material goods are concerned he believes that the State 
should usurp the functions of the individual conscience. He 
is determined that no-one—not even a person of great enter- 
prise and vision—should be allowed to enjoy more than a 
modicum of his yearly earnings; and that even if—in spite 
of surtax, etc.—he manages to build up a substantial fortune 
he should be prevented from founding a family tradition of 
the slightest permanence. This attitude towards wealth is 
based upon the faulty assumptions that all wealth corrupts, 
and that human beings will toil and look for no other reward 
than that of knowing that they do Sir Stafford Cripps’s will ! 
In fact, the normal man or woman cannot be expected to 
work either exclusively for him or herself, or exclusively for 
the State. A fair balance must be struck between private 
(t.e., family) interests and the interests of the State—(which 
can as often as not be equated with those of the Party in 

wer). So far from attempting to strike such a balance, 
Sir Stafford has weighted the scales yet more heavily on the 
side of the State and of his own Party. 


The County Elections 


HE Socialists made a very poor showing in the County 
Council elections. Transport House admitted a net loss 


of 255 seats, and of the 11 counties previously controlled 
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by Labour, 4—including Middlesex—were lost for the gain 
of only 1—Carmarthen. South Wales was indeed the only 
area in which the Socialists seem to have made any headway. 
Conservatives, on the other hand—or Independents with 
Conservative backing—won 341 seats net, 225 of their gains 
being from Labour. The Socialists ascribe their losses partly 
to the unpleasant impact of the Budget and partly to the 
superior organisation of their opponents. The poll was 
abnormally high for local elections, but they claim that this 
operated mainly in favour of the Conservatives, since the 
latter had decided to make the elections a trial of strength. 
The Budget argument will not stand up, because many 
counties had polled before the Chancellor made his speech 
and the general trend was already unmistakable. The other 
argument may have some statistical foundation, but it does 
not explain why so many faithful Socialists stayed at home. 
The party organisers cannot seriously pretend that they 
treated the occasion as a side-show. Everyone knows that 
the Socialists have been mainly responsible for bringing local 
elections into the vortex of national politics. 


Mixed Motives 


HIS points to an aspect of the matter which has not 

received the attention it deserves. The county vote 

cannot be regarded simply as a landslide to the Right, 
although dissatisfaction with Socialist policies in national 
affairs no doubt played a considerable part. Victory went, 
above all, to candidates who called themselves Independent, 
although most of them were anti-Socialist and made no 
secret of the help they were receiving from the local Con- 
servative organisations. The local elector is averse to party 
issues interfering with his personal judgment in the choice 
of a representative on county or district council. He would 
much prefer that all candidates stood as Independents, so 
that he could be free to vote for the one whose local record 
seemed to him most commendable and who would be likely 
to serve the interests of his own locality without fear or 
favour, and not the more or less irrelevant interests of some 
great faction in the State. It is therefore possible that even 
some of those who voted for Independents with Conservative 
backing, might nevertheless vote Left in a Parliamentary 
election. And it is probable that many Socialists abstained, 
not out of disaffection for Socialism in general, but because 
they felt it was out of place at the county level. 
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The L.C.C. Imbroglio 


HE County of London is, however, a special case, since 

local government is there conducted in a metropolitan 

setting. County Hall and the Palace of Westminster 
confront each other across the river, and there is much inter- 
change of ideas and personalities. The elections for the 
L.C.C. were therefore fought on both sides with exceptional 
vigour, and the contest was watched with interest by the 
whole country. The result was a dead-heat between the two 
main parties, Socialists and Conservatives winning 64 seats 
each. But in spite of this result, the Socialists have managed 
to retain control of the Council by means of a manceuvre 
which was technically permissible, but which was all the same 
flagrantly undemocratic and which will long redound to their 
discredit. By bringing into play the votes of their continuing 
aldermen, in addition to those of the newly-elected Councillors, 
they were able to elect as Chairman a member of their own 
party, with whose help they could then proceed to give 
themselves a working majority by the election of further 
Socialist aldermen. Mr. Henry Brooke, the energetic leader 
of the Conservative opposition, naturally denounced this 
procedure. It was also condemned in advance by at least 
one leading organ of the Socialist Party. 


Sixes and Sevens 


RIBUNE is a periodical with which Mr. Aneurin Bevan 

has been intimately associated, and his wife, Jennie Lee, 

is a member of its editorial board. So it is all the more 
interesting that it should have printed on the front page of 
the April 15 number a special comment, which ended as 
follows :— 


** London has chosen a 50-50 representation, and the Labour 
group should accept that democratic decision. Whatever the 
precedents and whatever the decision about the Chairmanship, the 
creation of a fake permanent majority would be repugnant to the 
principles of democracy.” 


The position of Mr. Herbert Morrison in this matter 
excites our curiosity. His influence and prestige are unique, 
seeing that he is at once the Labour Party’s most experienced 
organiser and tactician, and the doyen of London Socialism. 
Although he left for Germany at the time of the election, it 
is hard to believe that he was not consulted on the course to 
be taken following the dead-heat. And if he was consulted, 
it is equally hard to believe that his advice could have been 
ignored. His comment from Berlin was cryptic :—‘‘ We have 
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not got a majority, but we have not lost. It is up to my 
Labour friends on the County Council now to see what they can 
do’’ (our italics). It would seem that there is at least prima 
facie evidence here of a serious division in the party on this 
issue. But these mysteries are not easy to probe. 


New Light on Social Democracy 


HE whole incident may serve to throw new light on the 

Socialist conception of democracy, known for short— 

and for greater obscurity—as “‘ Social Democracy.” The 
Socialist leader on the L.C.C., Mr. Hayward, relied mainly 
upon the argument that the government of London must be 
carried on and that Labour alone was in a position to obtain 
a working majority. But, although it is undeniable that 
steam-roller majorities are a great convenience to those in 
power, they are less important, in our view, than the observ- 
ance of democratic fair-play. The Socialists cannot apparently 
think of taking part in the conduct of affairs unless they can 
have it all their own way. So convinced are they that they— 
and they alone—are able to minister to the needs of Londoners, 
that they are prepared to act in flat defiance of their expressed 
will; to hold on to the reins of government, although they 
received over 100,000 less votes than the Conservatives on 
the total poll. One question must be on the lips of all those 
who have been maddened by Socialist hypocrisy over the 
Parliament Bill :— What price the mandate theory now ? 


The Local Elections in France 


T this point we feel we should allude in passing to the 

local elections which have lately been held in France 

and which are the subject of an article this month by 
M. André Stibio. Two facts of the highest importance have 
emerged from these elections. First, the Communists, while 
still commanding the support of a large section of the people, 
have been deprived—through the workings of the electoral 
system and their estrangement from the other Left-wing 
parties—of most of their seats on the Departmental Councils 
and hence of much local power and influence. Secondly, the 
Right—as represented not only by the Gaullists and their 
satellites, but also by the Independents of the Paul Reynaud 
school—has scored an outstanding success. The parties of 
the Government Coalition have either lost ground or remained 
stationary. The Socialists in particular have dropped from 
429 seats to 279. General de Gaulle’s R.P.F. is the strongest 
single party: but it has not substantiated its original claim 
to represent so overwhelming a mass of the French people as 
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to necessitate an immediate dissolution of the Assembly 
and a new general election. The centre parties have earned 
a respite and the Third Force remains in being. But the 
omens point to a Right-wing victory in 1951, and so long as 
he lives, General de Gaulle will inevitably dominate the Right 
in French politics. He might have to moderate his Constitu- 
tional demands and to show a spirit of compromise in certain 
other respects: but his stature is unrivalled, and no Govern- 
ment of the Right could afford to quarrel with him. Such a 
Government would indeed probably depend for its survival 
upon his leadership. 


** Labour Believes in Britain ”’ 


HE Labour Party Executive has issued a policy state- 

ment which it will lay before the annual Conference of 

the party at Whitsuntide. This statement is patronis- 
ingly entitled ‘“‘ Labour Believes in Britain,” and we are at 
once reminded of Carlyle’s famous observation when some 
lady announced that she accepted the universe :—‘“‘ By God, 
she’d better! ’’ The Socialists had certainly better believe in 
Britain: there will not be much future for them if they do 
not. They must also refrain from talking about “ the new 
Britain,’’ which, they like to pretend, sprang into existence 
miraculously in the summer of 1945. This country is not 
liable to sudden metamorphoses of that kind. Socialist legis- 
lation is only scum on the surface of deep waters. The pre- 
sumptuous title of the new Socialist document suggests a 
question which is surely much more to the point: Does 
Britain believe in Labour? Will the inhabitants of this 
country, who are not in the habit of being fooled for long, 
continue to put their trust in a collection of shallow canting 
hypocrites ? Will they persist in supporting a policy of State 
monopoly and of robbing Peter to pay Paul? Numerically 
speaking, only a minority succumbed to the confidence 
— in 1945. By 1950 the number of dupes will be very much 
smaller. 


The Perennial Evil of Monopoly 


ONOPOLY is one of the worst enemies of production ; 

and the Socialists now admit that without higher 

production the social services cannot even be main- 

tained at their present level. Throughout our history mono- 

ly has been a recurrent bugbear. The medizval wool trade 

languished when it became a monopoly under the egis of the 

Crown. As Eileen Power remarked in one of her lectures on 
the subject :— 
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. . taxation and monopoly rarely work out as governments and 
monopolies intend them to do. Between them the King and the 
Staplers killed the goose that laid the golden eggs—or should I say 
the sheep that bore the golden fleece.” 


ce 
+ 


The question of monopolies was also an important theme in 
the Parliamentary movement against Stuart despotism. 
Queen Elizabeth had wisely given way on this issue in the 
closing years of her reign, but under James I the evil revived, 
and under Charles I 


“cc 


. not only the excluded merchants, but the main body of 
consumers, were outraged by these ‘ plagues of Egypt’; hence the 
first concession he had to make was the revocation of commissions, 
patents and monopolies...” (I. Deane Jones, The English 
Revolution). 


But however vexatious monopolies may have been in the 
Past, they have never before existed on so gigantic a scale as 
they do to-day. The Socialists are never tired of repeating 
that Conservatism breeds monopoly. Coming from them, 
this criticism is almost breath-taking in its effrontery. The 
form of monopoly which they have so widely promoted is 
doubly burdensome to the community: burdensome in 
respect of inefficiency and low productivity, and burdensome 
in respect of large deficits to be met by the tax-payer. State 
ownership is the worst of all forms of monopoly. But there 
are indications that its days may be numbered. 


The Retreat from State Ownership 


VER since Mr. Herbert Morrison spoke at Scarborough 

of the need for “ consolidation ” in the next (hypothetical) 
eriod of Labour rule, it has been obvious to all but the 
willully blind that the Socialist hierarchy had got cold feet 
about nationalisation and that they were busy constructing 
a golden bridge over which to retreat from that untenable 
position. No doubt there are still some sinister demagogues 
who will exploit to the full the ignorant passions of the rank- 
and-file ; and that such passions exist is-luridly attested by 
the 200 resolutions which will be debated at Blackpool 
along with the Executive’s draft programme. The latter 
contains proposals that the State should acquire industrial 
assurance, water, sugar manufacture and refining, meat 
wholesaling, slaughter-houses, cold storage, and cement. 
This is bad enough, in all conscience: but it will hardly 
satisfy the good Socialists of Tottenham, for instance, who 
demand nothing less than nationalisation of all important 
industries—including the land—without compensation. If 
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Mr. Morrison and his more realistic colleagues can engineer 
the first stages in this historic retreat from State ownership 
without mishap, they will have performed a remarkable 
feat. And the nation will prosper in proportion as the retreat 
continues. 


Back to Capitalism ! 


UT it will not be enough merely to apply a brake to the 

Gadarene process of nationalisation. If the country is 

to have a sound economy, steps must be taken to miti- 
gate the evil that has already been done. Private capital 
will have to return to the nationalised industries, without 
prejudice to the legitimate interests of the State, of Labour 
and of the consumer. If private capital is to play its part, 
then it must no longer be treated as a public enemy by the 
State. It must be given reasonable encouragement and 
latitude. The Socialist programme speaks of “ competitive 
public enterprise’; State-owned firms competing “ fairly” 
with private concerns. The proposal is reasonable enough on 
paper :— 

“The anti-Socialist can hardly object to such competition as 
unfair, since he should be convinced that the superior efficiency of 
private enterprise will always win through. Nor should the Socialist 
fear competition from private enterprise.” 


But if the terms of competition are to be really fair, then 
private firms must no longer be hamstrung by taxation 
and other crippling controls. “‘ Competitive public enter- 
prise’ is quite feasible in a capitalist society: but in a 
Socialist society there can be no competition worth the 
name. Mr. Wilson can spare himself the trouble of invoking 
the spirit of the Merchant Adventurers, if he cannot dissuade 
his colleague at the Exchequer from penalising that spirit. The 
sooner this country returns to Capitalism animated by a spirit 
alike of adventure and of public service, the better for all con- 
cerned. 


CIANO: HIS NEW DIARIES 
By PROFESSOR L. B. NAMIER 


N a secluded room of the Italian Foreign Office, the Palazzo 

Chigi, Ciano kept his diary, making in it his daily entries. 

Married to Mussolini’s daughter Edda, an ambitious 
woman, he was appointed Foreign Minister in 1936, at the 
age of 33, and retained the post till February, 1943. The 
diary, which starts on August 23, 1937, covers practically his 
entire term of office. He greatly cherished these records, 
and would show them, or read passages from them, even to 
strangers ; and in his last entry, written in Verona jail on 
December 23, 1943, shortly before his execution, he refers 
regretfully to the “‘ excellent material’? which they would 
have made for his autobiography, while in a letter addressed 
the same day to Mr. Churchill he speaks of them as evidence 
against the Nazis, “ this loathsome clique of bandits... 
with whom later that tragic puppet Mussolini associated 
himself through his vanity and disregard of moral values.” 
How much must Ciano have forgotten of his own thoughts and 
actions ! especially of those recorded in the diary for 1937-38, 
now published for the first time. The five volumes covering 
the years 1939-43, Edda Ciano managed to carry away when 
in 1944 she left the Parma clinic and in disguise escaped 
across the Swiss frontier; published in America in 1946, 
they have gone through various editions and translations. 
Those for 1937-38 she had to leave behind, and the doctor 
at the clinic, under threat of death, handed them over to the 
Gestapo. Recovered in 1947, they were published in Italy 
last year,* but so far have not appeared in English. 

The transactions of which they treat may seem less 
momentous than those dealt with in the later volumes ; 
but as a picture of the author and his master they are perhaps 
of even greater value: not yet overwhelmed by irrefragable 
reality, these men are still free to revel in the pretence of their 
imagined réles and idealised selves. But photographs for 
which people pose, autobiographies, and diaries are mediums 
of self-expression which easily lend themselves to self-exposure; 
and autoportraits fondly delineated in the hey-day of success 
even more so than apologias drawn up in adversity : there is 
greater scope for vanity, poor taste, and wrong values. 

Ciano’s early Diary should be read at least twice. The 
first time to accompany him through the passing show: 


* Galeazzo Ciano: 1937-38, Diario. Capelli. Bologna. 
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immature even for his age both in looks and mind, he lives 
hand-to-mouth, enjoying rank, wealth, and power in an 
almost childish manner. Charming and plausible, sharp and 
intelligent, he can be amusing. He talks with apparent 
frankness: he lacks moral standards and relishes it. But 
his enthusiasms seem excessive; they serve a purpose, of 
which he himself is perhaps not fully conscious, and are 
expressed in clichés such as suggest a deliberate cutting out 
of critical faculties. Business is transacted not without 
ability or shrewdness, but at short range. On that level the 
Diary contains many an important historical fact or detail, 
and many a good anecdote, and by and large there is no 
reason to doubt its veracity. 

But then let the reader sit back, and go through the book 
once more: these are the memoirs of the Italian Foreign 
Minister and perhaps the only man who at that time had 
intimate access to Italy’s dictator; and though in fear of 
him, Ciano, himself highly impressionable and unsteady, had 
considerable influence with Mussolini who was far more easily 
swayed than most people would have supposed. Does a 
clear pattern emerge of Italian foreign policy? Did these 
men calculate the results of their actions? The reader 
becomes aware of Ciano’s concepts having lacked depth and 
shape; they were two-dimensional; all was surface. He 
strutted about the stage playing a set part in an unreal setting. 
It would have been well for Mussolini and Ciano if, having 
said their piece, they could each time have walked off the stage 
to the applause of their public. Thus the Duce had carried 
on for ten years to his own satisfaction, and without upsetting 
Europe. But now a different troupe had invaded the stage, 
intermingling with his own in a joint play, which he had 
originally conceived : even more fantastic in their evil fancies 
than himself, and dead serious about them—what had been 
verbiage was to change into large-scale action. And Mussolini 
was forced to translate into life what had hitherto been 
elaborate make-belief. Reality beset with anxieties, difficult 
to hide yet not to be avowed, breaks through the brightly 
coloured surface: a comic and a gruesome scene. 

* * * * * * 

Duce-worship was the first rule of the game. In Ciano 
it was too absolute to be altogether genuine; it suited the 
pattern of his life and his derivative greatness ; but, entwined 
with fear, it would easily topple over into resentment. “‘ The 
Duce is pleased”; “‘ the Duce is in good humour”; “ the 
Duce has expressed his approval”’; ‘‘ one works solely to 
please him ... this is the greatest satisfaction.” ‘‘ The 
sacred person of the Duce.”” When a Minister complained— 
“ even if right he should not worry the Chief.” On receiving 
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expressions of love and loyalty from an opponent Ciano 
wrote with perhaps too conscious virtue: ‘‘ What do such 
declarations mean? Oaths of fealty are sworn to the Chief : 
between comrades they savour of plotting. And that I flee 
with all my strength.” And when, in February, 1938, 
Grandi tried to play the peace-maker with Britain: “‘ Nothing 
doing. Peace and war are in Mussolini’s hand, and in his 
alone. No one else should claim a personal réle.”” But less 
than a week later, Ciano wrote in his Diary : 


Choc [a French paper] attacks me saying that I am a real danger 
to peace, as I have no feeling for Latinity, and desire to profit from 
tragedy. There is much exaggeration in it, but also some truth. My 
conception of the Fascist Empire is not static. We must go ahead. 
And it is right that the sated should worry. 


“The Duce’s conversation is delightful. No one is richer 
in imagery or more colourful.”’ ‘‘ The Duce, crystal-clear in 
exposition and most strictly logical... .” “‘ The Duce is 
gad right.”” And during the Czech crisis of September, 
1938 : 


The Duce speaks. A grand, serene speech. Rarely do words 
equal deeds. This time, yes. Even if nothing more happens, the 
Duce has written a page of history wrought of courage, loyalty, and 
honour. 


In another crisis: ‘‘ Mussolini is calm. Very calm. ... He 
awaits events with his monumental imperturbability.” And 
on February 2, 1938: 


I told the Duce of the impression which his military oratory 
produced yesterday. He is pleased. He loves and adopts more and 
more the steel-like style of the soldier. 


* * * * * * 
The Duce is “ heroic.”’ When told that the French con- 
sidered Italy “Enemy No. 1”: “A great honour. I want 


to be feared and hated rather than helped and patronised.” 
When he heard of reactions to Italian air-raids on Spanish 
towns, “‘ he rejoiced at the Italians spreading horror by their 
aggression rather than causing pleasure as mandolinists.”’ 
And on another occasion: ‘‘ They must learn to be less 
simpatici, and become hard, implacable, odious. That is: 

masters.” And here is the heroic concept of house-training : 


April 20, 1938. The Duce rightly flew into a violent rage 
against some Bari peasants who, on a visit to the Brown House at 
Munich, misbehaved and relieved themselves in the staircase. . . . 
The Chief said that our people must be given a higher racial concept, 
indispensable also in the task of Imperial colonisation. He inveighed 
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against the “‘ sons of slaves,” and added that if they bore a distinctive 
somatic mark, he would exterminate them all; convinced that he 
was rendering a great service to Italy and to humanity. 


Ciano would ape Mussolini’ s militarist theatricals. “I 
envy the French Les Invalides,” he wrote on August 27, 1937, 
‘and the Germans the Military Museum. No painting is 
worth a banner taken from the enemy.” The same day, 
about the Duce’s.retinue on his journey to Germany: “ Take 
care of their uniforms. We must look more Prussian than 
the Prussians.”’ (And Mussolini himself on June 18, 1938: 
“Italy will never be sufficiently Prussianised.’’) On seeing 
widows and invalids of the Spanish war, Ciano ponders and 
concludes: ‘“‘ Sacrifice is necessary to create the bold and 
strong spirit of nations.’””’ On December 19, 1937, thinking 
of European war: ‘‘ Sometimes I ask myself whether it is 
not for us ourselves to force the pace and fire the fuse.” 
Pariani, Chief of the Italian General Staff, thought the early 
spring of 1939 possibly the most suitable time for such a war. 


February 14, 1938. Pariani believes in a lightning war and 
initial surprise. Attack on Egypt, attack on the fleets, invasion of 
France. The war will be won at Suez and in Paris. I suggested to 
him that it might be useful to set up immediately a secret Italian- 
German War Committee. He agrees and thinks it possible, now that 
Blomberg has been dismissed. . . . I suggested studying a plan of 
attack against France across Switzerland. 


But to Mr. Churchill he wrote in 1943 about the Nazis: “I 
was the only foreigner to see at close quarters this loathsome 
clique of bandits preparing to plunge the world into a bloody 
war.” There was a difference—Mussolini and he would talk 
of fighting the world, but pounce only on the weak : Abyssinia, 
Spain, Albania, Greece, or, to please the Nazis, on the Jews. 

Mussolini said in the Grand Council on October 7, 1938, 
thinking of Albania: “ I was born never to leave the Italians 
in peace. First Africa, to-day Spain, to-morrow something 
else.” The Council applauded. Occasionally he would spin 
bold day-dreams. Thus on December 21, 1937 : 


“Indeed, I prepare for the Italians the greatest surprise. As 
soon as Spain is finished, I shall publish a communiqué which will 
remain classical.” I remember, [writes Ciano] that in August 
1935 he planned a surprise attack against the British Home Fleet 
at Alexandria and Malta. He then said to me: “In one night one 
can change the course of history.” Afterwards he did not do it as 
the reports on the preparedness of the British fleet were not 
sufficiently accurate and because our own fleet hung back. But he 
meditates on such a plan and matures it ever since. 
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On December 31, 1937, Mussolini inquired about the strength 
of his air force ; and, satisfied, said that “ if the British don’t 
conclude the agreement the day of that famous communiqué 
is drawing near ! ” 


* * * * * * 


Ciano’s foreign policy was ultra-Fascist, and so long as 
he could think of Italy and Germany as equal partners, 
blatantly pro-German and pro-Nazi. He boasted of having 
“started ’’ the pro-German policy, and was pleased when, on 
September 4, 1937, the crowd “for the first time loudly 
applauded the Germans.’”’ “The solid unity of the Axis 
must always be felt.” When the Polish Foreign Minister, 
Beck, proposed to visit Rome, ‘“ there is nothing against it,”’ 
wrote Ciano, ‘‘ provided the Germans are agreeable.’’ When 
Japan asked for recognition of Manchukuo: ‘“‘it will be 
necessary to concert it with Berlin.” In 1937 he regretted 
that the German Foreign Office, ‘‘ representatives of the 
Diplomatic International ’’ and supporters of “the ancien 
régime,” had still “too much influence over the Fiihrer.” 
In October he told Hess, then in Rome, that in Italy “ the 
most Fascist Ministry is that of Foreign Affairs.’”” He asked 
for Hassel’s recall, and desired for successor ‘‘ a party-man,” 
the alliance being based mainly on “the identity of the 
political régimes.”” ‘‘ You cannot change the heads of these 
old men. The men have to be changed.” Therefore, on 
February 5, 1938: ‘‘ The changes in the German Government 
are good. They move rapidly towards integral Nazification, 
which is useful to the Axis. . . . The Duce, too, is very 
pleased. . . . Ribbentrop at the Foreign Office is excellent 
... he is hostile to the English who treated him badly.” 
“In Italy too,” wrote Ciano on another occasion, “ fifteen 
years were required to conquer the Palazzo Chigi. And I 
alone know the labour I have to undergo to makes these goats 
keep step with the Fascist march. . .” They jittered “‘ at the 
time of the Abyssinian affair, and do so now every time the 
heroic élan of Mussolini cuts across the traditional lines of 
professional diplomacy.” Indeed, a new tone and new 
methods were introduced by Fascist dinamismo. 

* * * * * * 


Abstracting of documents and breaking of ciphers is done 
in diplomacy but not talked about. The Fascist Government 
were well served by their information service. A spy in the 
British Embassy regularly supplied them with photographs of 
its secret documents ; and the copies in the Italian archives 
bear marks of having been carefully studied by Mussolini, 
otherwise not a great reader. Smaller, or less regular, scoops 
from other sources can be traced in the Diary (only the Russian 
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and German ciphers and archives apparently proved immune). 
What is unusual is the brazen and extensive use made of 
material thus acquired. In September, 1936, Grandi managed 
to obtain a copy of a dossier circulated by Mr. Eden to the 
Cabinet : it was entitled “‘ The German Peril ’’ and consisted 
of 32 documents and a covering note. Mussolini mentioned 
it to the Nazi Minister Hans Frank on September 23, 1936: 
“a document from which Ribbentrop . . . will be able to 
gauge what are likely to be the results of his mission.” And 
when in October Ciano went to Berchtesgaden, he showed 
the dossier to Hitler, who “reacted violently.” * Further 
numerous examples can be culled from the Diary. Thus on 
August 28, 1937: 


...I have sent Stoyadinovit¢ [Yugoslav Prime Minister] 
photographic proof of the Franco-Czech conspiracy against him. 
. . . The stroke has gone home. 


And on March 1, 1938: 


I have given Christi¢ [Yugoslav Minister in Rome] a copy of 
the Prague telegrams [deciphered wires of the French Minister]. It 
appears that BeneS called Yugoslavia and Rumania “ vile.” I believe 
that there will be a lively reaction in Belgrade. 


On November 11, 1937, he sent Schuschnigg two purloined 
British documents “‘ compromising ”’ for Guido Schmidt, the 
Austrian Foreign Minister. And on November 25: 


Anfuso [chef de cabinet to Ciano] . . . will take to Schuschnigg 
a Czech document containing serious statements by Hornbostel 
(Schmidt ?) hostile to the Axis and friendly to the Western democra- 
cies. . . . I have also sent a copy of the document to Géring.” 


November 29: ‘“ Schuschnigg was much impressed by the 
quality of our information service.”” And on December 16: 


I mean to demand the head of Guido Schmidt. He talked to 
the British about the interceptions which I had communicated to 
Schuschnigg. This, of course, appears from a further interception.” 


These entries in Ciano’s Diary tally with evidence given in 
March, 1947, at the trial of Guido Schmidt in Vienna. Horn- 
bostel, at the time of the Anschluss Director-General of the 
Austrian Foreign Office, spoke in the witness box of a meeting 
which Schmidt and he had in September, 1937, during a League 
of Nations meeting, with Sir Robert Vansittart at a restaurant 
outside Geneva ; Vansittart’s report of the talk was apparently 
one of the “ intercepted ”’ documents with which Ciano tried 


* See L’Europa verso la Catastrofe, pp. 78 and 94; or its English transla- 
tion, Ciano’s Diplomatic Papers, pp. 46 and 56-7. 
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to blackmail Schuschnigg. And Berger-Waldenegg, late 
Austrian Minister in Rome: ‘‘ Toward the end of November, 
Ciano told me of a diary he kept, showed it to me, and read 
out a few passages: he had recently sent Anfuso on a special 
mission to Schuschnigg to warn him against Schmidt.” 
Ciano added that he had documentary evidence of Schmidt 
“plotting (er pakelt) with certain people in England.” * 


December 1, 1937. I gave the Japanese Military Attaché the 
plans of Singapore [obtained through the Italian Consul]. He was 
much impressed by the gesture. We must assiduously cultivate the 
Japanese General Staff to attain the military agreement that shall 

' settle the game with England. 

December 23, 1937. I was sharp with the Greek Minister. We 
have received a minute of the talk between Eden and the King of 
Greece. After the visit to Rome, he went to London to incite the 
British against us. He spoke badly about me: he called me ironic- 
ally the super-Metternich. However, the Greeks of the Dodecanese 
shall pay dear for it.t 


Probably nothing was done to them: but even without a 
bite the bark is significant. _ 

Mussolini and Ciano were hatching a coup against Albania, 
and the date of it was fixed a year ahead. King Zog tried to 
placate them ; invited Ciano to be witness at his wedding ; 
contrary to the protocol, called on him at Durazzo; and in 
October, 1938, sent an A.D.C..to him with the following 
message: ‘‘ Albania is already in the hands of Italy which 
controls every sphere of her national life. The King is 
devoted. The people is grateful. Why should you want 
more?” “I turned amiable and genial,” writes Ciano. 
“This cheered him up. And he appreciated it most when 
emphasising every syllable, I told him how well-disposed I 
was to him, and that, whatever happened, I would consider 


him our man.” A fortnight later, October 27 : 


The prepatations in Albania are rapidly going ahead. . . . The 
action begins to take shape: the murder of the King (apparently 
Kosi will undertake it for 10 million [lire]), street disturbances, a 
descent from the hills of bands faithful to us. . . . Italy is asked to 
intervene... . : 


On December 3, Ciano records having seen Kogi, “ the man 
who prepares the stroke against the King of Albania.” And 
on the 5th: ‘‘ The disappearance of the King will remove 
every centre of resistance.”” But Zog is still alive in 1949. 
*See Der Hochverratsprozess gegen Dr. Guido Schmidt vor dem Wiener 


Volksgericht, 1947, pp. 186 and 288. 
{ Italics in the original. 
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Still, there is also evidence of crimes which were committed. 
Thus on September 17, 1937 : 


The Duce apprehends that the French police may be on the 
track of the authors of the Paris outrages [a¢tentati]. Em.[Emanuele, 
chief of the Italian secret service] tells me that this is impossible. 
Anyhow, we do not enter into it. These are Frenchmen in the 
service of Met... . 


Even the lowest tactics would be employed by Mussolini 
and avowed by Ciano. Under date of November 12, 1938, 
two anonymous letters are mentioned in the Diary sent by 
Mussolini to the Belgian Ambassador when in an intercepted 
dispatch he was found saying that the Italian people did not 
want war. And on December 16:- “Some time ago 
[November, 1937], Percy Loraine spoke badly of Italy, and 
the Duce had anonymous letters sent to him containing choice 
insults and equally well selected newspaper cuttings with 
photographs of our armed forces.” 

In writing to Mr. Churchill from Verona jail, Ciano spoke 
of “‘ the cause of liberty and justice, in the triumph of which I 
fanatically believe” (“ fanatically ’’ echoes Hitler). But in 
1937 Ciano felt much more certain of the triumph of an 
efficient police : 


October 18. A review of the Police... . Very beautiful. A 
perfect small army equipped with all the most modern weapons. 
With such a police, if faithful, no movement of the street is possible ; 
in a few minutes any riot would be crushed. Truly the modern 
State has always the means of self-defence, provided the man in 
authority is determined to use them. Himmler, who was present, 
expressed great admiration. 


* * * * ok * 


Mussolini hated the middle classes whose ideas of a good 
life ran counter to his heroics: Christian morality, respect 
for human rights, mercy or pity, peaceful enjoyment of 
property, a free growth of the arts and of knowledge, civic 
liberty—these were repellent to him both in his ‘‘ proletarian ”’ 
and in his totalitarian moods, which continually intermingled 
in a joint concept of ‘“ revolution.” And of that class and 
mentality France and England were the home and the cherished — 
exponents. He hated them too, France even more than 
England, and professed to despise them; believed them 
decadent ; and yearned to despoil them. Ciano aped him, 
though himself less consistently anti-British and less bitterly 
anti-French. September 14, 1937: ‘“‘ The Duce is in great 
form: aggressive and anti-British.”” October 10: “* The 
Tripartite Pact calls itself anti-Communist, but in reality is 
clearly anti-British.’”’ December 23: Talk with Falange 
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leaders: ‘‘ Anglophobe. Spoke of retaking Gibraltar .. . I 
did not fail to encourage them.” January 4, 1938: Saw 
O’Kelly, Vice-President of Eire: ‘‘ Very anti-British.” 
January 20: Told Bose that India should look to Italy and 
Japan, “‘the two countries which have shaken British prestige.”’ 
On December 25, 1937, instructed by the Duce, Ciano said to 
the Japanese Ambassador : 


“Moderate your attitude toward Washington; sharpen it 
toward London. For two reasons: first, to divide the two. 
Secondly, because in a conflict with the United States, we can do 
nothing concrete for you, whereas in a war against Great Britain 
we undertake to give you the maximum of support.” The 
Ambassador, diplomate de carritre, and therefore prudent, reserved, 
and godfearing, was somewhat perturbed by my declarations. 


And on the very eve of signing the new agreement with 
Britain, April 15, 1938 : 


The Egyptians claim parity of rights with regard to the waters 
of the Tana River. Our officials raise many objections. I think 
we should agree. First, because it is meaningless, and next, because 
we should do a thing which helps to draw away Cairo from London. 


An. analysis of British policy toward Italy and her 
Abyssinian and Spanish adventures had better be deferred 


till the time when the British diplomatic documents bearing 
on the Agreement of April 16, 1938, are available—which 
cannot be far distant. But Ciano’s Diary, to say the least, 
makes one doubt the premises and methods of Chamberlain’s 
policy. A friendly Mussolini was, in the schemes of the 
appeasers, to restrain Hitler and his encroachments: seldom 
has a more inappropriate part been assigned to a jackal. 
Hitler had feelings of comradeship for Mussolini but no 
political regard, and the Axis partner was no better informed 
about his schemes and intentions than were his opponents. 
Nor would Mussolini have tried, if he could, to put the brake 
on Hitler unless he saw more danger than loot resulting from 
his undertakings. But the more empressement the British 
Government showed to gain Mussolini’s friendship, the more 
he was convinced of their timorous weakness and the more he 
despised them. A firm attitude and a strictly correct approach, 
such as are of the tradition of British diplomacy, might have 
disconcerted Mussolini: * courting him swelled his self- 
important conceit. Reading British wires and dispatches, 
Mussolini and Ciano knew where they stood. October 15, 


* When on one occasion Mussolini bombastically addressed Lord 
Curzon: ‘‘ My principle in politics is nothing for nothing,” Curzon replied : 
“That’s very interesting Mr. Mussolini. And pray, what has Italy to 
offer ?”’ 
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1937: Lord Perth (the Ambassador) “is staking on the card 
of an agreement with us and wants to win.”’ February 12, 
1938: The British “ hold out the possibility of an under- 
standing. Towards which we remain colder than the British 
would think.” March 8: ‘“ Chamberlain is more interested 
than ourselves in bringing about an agreement: on this he 
has staked his political future, and perhaps even that of the 
entire Conservative party.” 

In London, Chamberlain was in constant touch with 
Grandi through unofficial intermediaries, behind Mr. Eden’s 
back. But even in Rome, where Perth was a convinced 
adherent of Chamberlain’s Italian policy, he thought fit to 
transact business of State through his sister-in-law. On 
December 22, 1937, Ciano notes that at lunch he sat next to 
Lady Chamberlain who talked ‘‘ understanding, agreement, 
and friendship.”” He adds: ‘‘ Lady Chamberlain: wears a 
Fascist badge. I am too much a patriot to appreciate such 
a gesture in an Englishwoman at sucha time.’’ On January I, 
another talk ; and she showed him a letter from the Prime 
Minister with little to it. So far, the business, though ill- 
advised, is unimportant. But then on February 1: 


I went with Lady Chamberlain to the Duce, to whom she showed 
an important letter from Neville Chamberlain. Two points: 
Great Britain is inclined formally to acknowledge the Empire [of 
Italy in Abyssinia]; conversations can start about the end of the 
month. Mussolini approved and agreed. Lady Chamberlain will 
write to her relative to give the Duce’s reaction which was clearly 
favourable. . . . He dictated to Lady Chamberlain the terms of the 
letter. 

February 17. A short casual talk with Perth to whom I spoke 
more or less on the lines of my letter to Grandi. Similarly to 
Lady Chamberlain who has, however, so far received no reply to 
her letter of February 1. 


Eden resigned on February 20—and perhaps the Prime 
Minister no longer required unofficial intermediaries. Perth’s 
personal relations with Ciano were excellent. April 16, 
1938: “ Perth is a friend. Scores of his reports in our hands 
testify to it.” December 16: ‘‘ He is a man who has laboured 
hard and has come to understand Fascismo and even to love 
it. There is sincere affection between us.’’ Such a friendly 
relation might perhaps have influenced Ciano who, in October, 
1938, when Ribbentrop proposed an alliance, thought that 
Italy should not close the door on Britain. But Ciano did 
not count for much, nor did Mussolini himself. 
* * * * * * 


The Anschluss was the first occasion for secret searchings 
of heart and doubts. Its prospect was envisaged with calm; 
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the event was accepted with feigned indifference; but 
occasional remarks betoken different feelings. On November 
24, 1937, Ciano wrote : 


I have given Ghigi instructions for his mission to Vienna. . . . 
I thus defined to him the task of the Italian Minister at the Ballplatz : 
a doctor who gives oxygen to the dying patient without the heir 
noticing it. If in doubt: the heir matters more than the patient. 


Mussolini, irritated at the Austrians, said on January 2, 
1938, “‘ that when the Spanish question is settled, he will 
invite Goring to Nazify Austria.’””’ And Ciano on February 13 : 
“ The Anschluss is inevitable, but should be put off as long as 
possible.” On February 17 he starts yarns about a “ hori- 
zontal Axis’ composed of Italy, Yugoslavia, Hungary, and 
Poland, as a necessary complement to the “ vertical Axis.’ 
It was seriously discussed with Beck during his visit to Rome 
(March 7-10 and 14), and remained until the Summer of 
1939 one of those clever paper calculations devoid of sub- 
stance. Meantime the Duce himself started fretting at the 
way the Germans, without a word of warning, confronted 
him with a rapidly changing situation. But what was he to 
do? He could not go to war over Austria. At first he 
highly approved of Schuschnigg’s ‘‘strong speech” of 
February 24, its “imagination and stage management.”’ 
But Nazi reactions turned praise into criticism : Schuschnigg 
had talked big without possessing the means. And on 
March 11 Ciano wrote: ‘‘ We cannot assume from here the 
responsibility of advising him in one sense or another.” 
That night the Prince of Hesse, son-in-law of King Victor- 
Emmanuel and Hitler’s liaison with Mussolini, arrived with 
a letter, acknowledging the Brenner as Italy’s frontier. 
“We ask Berlin’s permission . . . to publish the letter. 
The Fiihrer agrees but asks for suppression of two passages 
directed against Czechoslovakia.”’ 


March 13. To-day calm is restored. What happened is no 
pleasure for us: certainly not. But some day it will be seen that 
it was all inevitable. The Duce says thatan équivogue has been removed 
from the map of Europe. He noted the three which continue, 
and should, he thinks, meet the same fate in this order: Czecho- 
slovakia, Switzerland, and Belgium. 


On March 16 the Duce addressed the Chamber on the Austrian 
problem : 


A magnificent speech. Made a deep and concrete impression. 
Incalculable reverberations, . . . Seldom have I “ lived” a speech 
of his as to-day. The country has received a cut with the whip, 
and the melancholics are isolated and lost from sight. 
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But on March 7 Ciano spoke of Beck’s lack of interest in the 
Anschluss as “ disproportionate to the importance which the 
problem may assume for Poland ’’—perhaps a deflected 


criticism ; and on April 21: “‘ The Germans should not 
forget that the Anschluss has shaken many Italians.”’ 
* * * * * * 


Mussolini hated Czechoslovakia for being loyal to France 
and democratic. When the Czechs mobilised on May 21, he 
expressed to the German Ambassador his “‘ désintérressement 
in the future of Prague, and his. complete solidarity with 
Germany.” But he would have wished to know her real 
intentions, and was told nothing. On August 19 the Italian 
Military Attaché reported from Berlin that a conflict was 
expected for the end of September, and everything was ready 
for action. August 20: 


I send written instructions to Attolico to go to Ribbentrop 
[writes Ciano] and ask exactly what the Reich intends to do about 
Czechoslovakia, and this in order that ‘“‘ we should be able to take 
timely measures on our Western frontier.” This communication 
will greatly appeal to the Germans as it shows how far we are 
prepared to go with them. 


Should France intervene; the Duce is determined to place 
himself ‘‘ with all his forces at the side of Germany... . 
Hence the need to know things fully and in good time.” 
August 26: “‘ Attolico has spoken to Ribbentrop in accordance 
with my instructions of the 20th. The reply is by no means 
clear . ..no final decision seems to have been taken.” 
September 2: ‘‘ The Duce is anxious because the Germans 
tell us precious little about their programme regarding ~ 
Czechoslovakia. . . . He wants to know how far Germany 
means to push things, and how and where she expects to be 
helped by us.”’ September 3 : 


Attolico had a talk with Ribbentrop. Nothing new. If there 
is provocation, the Germans will attack. . . . It is fitting for us not 
to ask any further questions. It is clear that the Germans don’t 
want to draw us into the game. ‘This leaves us the fullest freedom 
of action in all circumstances. 


On September 7, Hesse arrived with a memorandum from the 
Fihrer: “‘ He will attack if Czechoslovakia provokes: to-day 
he is not yet in a position to fix a precise programme.” On 
the 8th the French Chargé d’Affaires tried to find out what 
had been settled between the Duce and the Fiihrer: “I put 
on an air of mystery. In reality: nothing fixed.” On the 
12th, Hitler proposed to Mussolini a secret meeting on the 
Brenner, not later than the 25th. The same day Chamberlain 
appealed to him to intervene with Hitler who, Chamberlain 
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thought, was kept in the dark concerning the steps under- 
taken by Britain (in favour of the Germans). ‘ Such non- 
sense proves that the English have gone hysterical,’ said 
Mussolini; and ordered Ciano to offer the Germans further 
support. And when he heard of Chamberlain’s flight to 
Berchtesgaden, he exclaimed: ‘‘ There will be no war. But 
this is the end of British prestige.”” And on September 17 : 


I reached a decision. If war breaks out between Germany, 
Prague, Paris, and Moscow, I remain neutral. If Great Britain 
intervenes, extending the war and giving it an ideological character, 
then we shall go into the fire. Italy and Fascismo could not remain 
neutral. 


So not even Soviet Russia, but only Britain, would have given 
the war an ideological character—strange indeed! But 
perhaps there was a different reason why the Duce would 
pair with this country. He said on August 29: “‘ The British 
will do anything to avert a conflict, which they fear more than 
any other country in the world.’’ And Ciano on that very 
day, September 17: “‘ In England people kneel in the streets 
and pray for peace, In Italy they wait with a calmness, 
aware and strong.”’ 

In March, 1940, when it became clear that a German 
offensive in the West was imminent and Hitler suggested a 
meeting on the Brenner, Mussolini said to Ciano : 


**T shall do as Bertoldo did. He accepted the death sentence on 
condition that he chose the tree on which he was to be hanged. 
Needless to say, he never found that tree. I shall agree to enter the 
war, but reserve for myself the choice of the moment. . . .” 


* * * * * * 


On September 28, 1938, on the point of starting for Munich, 
the Duce said: ‘‘ As you see, I am moderately happy, for, 
be it at a high price, we could have finished off France and 
Great Britain for good. Of this we now have overwhelming 
evidence.” At Kufstein they met Hitler who explained that 
he meant ‘“‘ to put an end to Czechoslovakia in her present 
Shape, as she immobilises forty divisions and ties up his 
hands with regard to France. With Czechoslovakia properly 
deflated, twelve divisions will suffice. . . .” At the Fiihrer- 
haus in Munich, Hitler cordially welcomed the Italians, but 
was stiff toward Chamberlain and Daladier. 


There is a vague feeling of embarrassment, especially among the 
French. , I speak to Daladier, and next to Francois-Poncet, about 
trifling matters, ‘Then to Chamberlain who asks to speak to the 
Duce. He thanks the Duce for what he has done so far. But the 
Duce is cold and does not respond, and the conversation flags. 
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After Hitler, Chamberlain, and Daladier had spoken, Mussolini 
proposed as a basis for the further discussion a document 
which, says Ciano, “‘ was in reality sent the previous night by 
our Embassy as giving the wishes of the German Govern- 
ment.” (Erich Kordt, at that time chef de cabinet to Ribben- 
trop, states that it was drafted by Géring, Neurath, and 
Weizsacker ; approved by Hitler; and given, without Ribben- 
trop’s knowledge, to Attolico for transmission to Rome.)* It 
was accepted, and the discussion turned to details. 


The Duce, slightly annoyed by the vaguely Parliamentary 
atmosphere which always develops in such conferences, walks 
about the room, his hands in his pockets, somewhat distrait. Occa- 
sionally he helps to find a formula. His great mind, always ahead 
of events and men, has dismissed the agreement. . . . He has gone 
beyond and thinks of other things. 

He speaks again when the problem of the Magyar and Polish 
minorities comes up for discussion. The others, all of them, 
would have liked to drop it... . But as always happens when 
there is a strong will, it prevails and others rally to it... . 

. . . It is suggested that the Duce should postpone his departure 
and meet Chamberlain. But the Duce dismisses the idea in order 
not to hurt German susceptibilities. 


Yet there was to be an Anglo-German postscript to Munich ; 
and on October 2, the Prince of Hesse explained it to Ciano: 

Chamberlain asked for an interview with Hitler ; spoke about 
‘ a conference on Spain, and about abolishing bombers. 


Finally he pulled a piece of paper from his pocket with the draft 
communiqué, and declared that he needed it for his position in 
Parliament. The Fihrer did not think he could refuse it. The 
Duce, to whom I repeated it [writes Ciano] said: “‘ The explanations 


were unnecessary. You don’t refuse a thirsty man a glass of 
lemonade.” 


* * * of * 2 


The shams of Munich soon died upon their authors. For 
a while they could still strut about in fancy-dress, applauded: 
for their make-belief. But the livid light of day was bound 
to break on them—how long would the game be allowed to 
continue ? Hitler had no interest in the trappings and tinsel 
of Munich. The terrifying preponderance which Germany 
achieved in that night was all too real: rendered more 
ghastly by the characters and minds of her rulers and the 
inhumanity of her people. The Duce returned home in 
triumph: the card-sharping helpmate of the winner, the 
mediator honoured by self-interested ‘“‘friends’’ of the 


* Wahn und Wirklichkeit, p. 131. 
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victim. ‘‘ From the Brenner to Rome,” wrote Ciano, “‘ from 
the King to the peasants, the Duce had a reception such as I 
had never seen.”’ But even his tawdry glory could not last. 
He, too, had to readjust himself to a new, oppressive reality. 
Ciano’s pean on the Duce’s role at Munich seems as yet 
undisturbed even by the admission that the arbitrator had 
received his formula from Berlin. But four weeks later a 
jarring, faintly ironic, note creeps, perhaps for the first time, 
into the Valhalla motif sounded by Ciano for the heroic 
Duce : 


. October 24. The Duce . . . talks to me about . . . a reduction. 
of armaments: he wants to restore war to a more heroic plane by 
eliminating all that is too complex in its mechanism. In practice, 
to place restrictions on weapons which are too expensive for us. 


The Italians now busied themselves about their “‘ horizontal 
Axis,” and suffered humiliation. They tried to satisfy 
Poland’s aspiration to a place among the Great Powers, 
Hungary’s claims to Czechoslovak territory, and the wishes 
of both for a common frontier across Carpatho-Russia. But 
Hitler thought, for a short while, that he could make the 
Czechs into his janissary vanguard in the East; and he 
anyhow disliked the Magyars : his politics were mostly those 
of pre-1914 Vienna. The Magyars were growing impatient, 
and approached Rome with a request for the Four Power 
conference, foreshadowed at Munich, to determine their 
gains at the expense of Czechoslovakia. Mussolini trans- 
mitted it to London, Paris, and Berlin, and informed of it 
Warsaw and Belgrade. But Hitler would have none of it. 
“ This is our first climb down,’’ wrote Ciano, ‘“ and it greatly 
vexes me.” Others followed, and Mussolini grew wary : 


Having read the Polish reports, he made me inform Berlin that 
we did not insist on a common Polish-Magyar frontier. He 
thinks it of no practical use, while any attempt at encircling the 
Germans he considers worse than stupid—absolutely absurd. 


He was too much of a realist seriously to engage in the game 
of the “ horizontal Axis ’’ once the Germans were aware of it. 

But Ciano, the Magyars and Poles continued to spin such 
fancies. On October 21, Hungary suggested frontier arbitra- 
tion by the Axis in Slovakia, by the Axis plus Poland in 
Carapatho-Russia. Mussolini told Ciano “ to feel Germany’s 
pulse before inviting Poland.”” Ribbentrop “ turned up his 
nose at the idea.”” It was therefore dropped. On the 24th, 
Mussolini instructed Ciano “ to take a clear stand against the 
Magyar claim to Carpatho-Russia, as the French Press gives 
an anti-German turn to the attempt to establish a common 
Polish-Magyar frontier.’’ Finally Germany agreed to Axis 
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arbitration’ on the Hungarian-Czechoslovak frontier. On 
October 28, Ribbentrop arrived in Rome. 


He had not grasped the political significance of the Axis arbitra- 
tion [writes Ciano]. I told him, it sets the seal on the fact that 
Franco-British influence in Danubian and Balkanic Europe has 
collapsed for good and all. <A gigantic event: of no less import 
than Munich. Perhaps I convinced him. But he continues 
hostile to the Magyars, and defends the Czech cause with a zeal 
which I would describe as shameless. 


They met again in Vienna on November 2. Ribbentrop still 


means to plead the cause of Prague. But he is poorly, very poorly 
prepared for the discussion. He is not properly briefed, nor is his 
staff familiar with the problems. ‘This plays into my hand. 


The next day, in a private sitting, 


I take the lead and, meeting with few objections, trace in red 
pencil the line of the new frontier. Ribbentrop’s unpreparedness 
allows me to carve out for Hungary territory which could have 
indeed been the subject of much heated argument. 


(Equally unprepared appeared Ribbentrop at the Nuremberg 
Trial. 


On October 28, Ribbentrop had offered Mussolini a 
Triple Alliance with Germany and Japan. The Duce 
hesitated, while Ciano was averse to such an irrevocable step. 
But had they still freedom of choice? On December 23, 
1938, Mussolini ordered Ciano to notify Ribbentrop of Italy’s 
acceptance. And thus Ciano’s early Diary closes with a new 
chapter in Italo-German relations. 

L. B. NAMIER. 


A SEMI-CONSERVATIVE BUDGET 
By R. MAUDLING 


EW people surely would argue with a Chancellor of the 
Exchequer who declares it to be Parliament’s duty to 
act as watch-dog for the taxpayer. It is a measure of the 


change that has come over our national finances that Sir 


Stafford Cripps’s announcement of this apparently simple fact 
in the course of his Budget statement should have made 


~ such a deep impression. The fact that the Chancellor had to 


restate some of the elementary truths of national account- 
ing, for the benefit principally of his own party, underlines 
the trend of Socialist financial policy since 1945. 

At the same time it marks the end of an era. The day is 
past when pounds, shillings and pence can be regarded as 
meaningless symbols. The day is past when Mr. Arthur 
Greenwood could say that “‘a nation can afford anything it 
really wants if it wants it sufficiently.” The day is past when 
Left Wing propaganda could offer to the public an indefinite 
expansion of the social services to be paid for only by “ the 
rich.” Socialists must now face the grim fact, moreover, 
that this taxation, which lies so heavily on the shoulders of 
our people, must be borne not by the privileged few alone, 
but by the whole mass of the workers—and voters. 

Public speculation in press and conversation, which 
usually preceded a Budget, was this year decidedly opti- 
mistic. People saw the vast surplus the Chancellor had 
accumulated last year. They felt that the worst of the 
inflationary danger had passed and that in any case, whether 
by the economic need to provide incentives or by the political 
need to obtain votes, the Chancellor would be persuaded to 
grant substantial and appreciable tax reliefs over a wide 
range. Hopes ran high, if not of spectacular reductions of 
taxation, at any rate of modest improvements for the tax- 
payer—6d. off the standard rate ; higher child allowances ; 
2d. off beer; something off tobacco; a good deal off the 
purchase tax. All these ideas were freely canvassed and 
many were seriously entertained, even by those who would 
not describe themselves as super-optimists. 

In the event, the concessions made by the Chancellor 
were negligible. The total effects of his tax changes roughly 
balance one another out. The concession on beer is matched 
by increased telephone charges and increased death duties. 
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The concession on beer itself arises not from any softening of 
the Chancellor’s austere heart, but from the hard facts of 
falling revenue from the sales of our national drink. The 
greatest disappointment of all lay probably in his refusal to 
do anything about the purchase tax. 

Why did this disappointment come about? There are 
two main reasons. First, the Chancellor’s estimates of the 
revenue next year from existing taxes were a good deal lower 
than anyone had expected (in fact, they seemed to be sub- 
stantially lower than the Economic Survey for 1949 predicted), 
while his estimate of the relative dangers of deflation or of 
further inflation came down more heavily on the side of 
further inflation than had generally been expected. Second, 
the prophets generally had underestimated the Chancellor’s 
political courage and overestimated his understanding of the 
psychological needs of the ordinary man and woman. 

The Chancellor calculated that if he made no change in 
the existing rate of taxation his revenue for 1949-50 would 
be some £3,800 million, or rather more than £200 million 
less than actual receipts last year. At the same time he was 
faced with estimates of expenditure some £335 million up on 
his original estimates for last year, and some £135 million in 
advance of what was in fact spent. The scissors action of 
these two changes slashed his vast surplus, His calculations 
for 1949-50 showed that on the basis of existing taxation he 
would not have, as he had last year, an over-all surplus but 
an over-all deficit of some £70 million. 

This trend has been unmistakable for some time. Revenue 
was bound to fall off. Sir Stafford Cripps, like his predecessor, 
has been very fortunate in obtaining far greater sums by 
way of miscellaneous receipts—the sale of war stores, etc.— 
than he had expected. For example, no less than {113 
million of his surplus last year came in the form of an unex- 
pected payment from India for certain war stores. In the 
field of revenue proper his own disinflationary policy was 
bound to have effect. Income tax was still buoyant and the 
taxation of company profits still yields high sums, because of 
the time lag between the earning of the profit and the payment 
of the tax upon it. But profits are falling and incomes may 
be falling too. Certainly the yield from the taxation of profits 
in the year 1950-51 is likely to be substantially less than in 
1949-50. And already the effects of disinflation on — 
tion expenditure are to be seen in the falling off in the yield 
from certain indirect taxes, particularly beer. 

This then was the Chancellor’s position. If he left existing 
taxes unchanged, he would find himself with an appreciable 
over-all deficit. True, he did not have to budget for another 
surplus on last year’s scale, because the pressure of inflation 
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has been greatly reduced. But he did not feel that it had 
been reduced sufficiently to allow him to budget for an over- 
all deficit. He could, therefore, either increase taxation or 
reduce expenditure. 

Up till now both Sir Stafford Cripps and Dr. Dalton, 
when faced with this dilemma, have chosen to increase taxa- 
tion. Dr. Dalton might have tried to do it once again. But 
Sir Stafford ‘Cripps realised that the limit had now been 
reached. It was impossible to increase taxation; therefore 
expenditure must be reduced and the occasion taken to read 
to the Socialist Party a stern and uncompromising lecture on 


the impossibility of expecting to raise taxation any further in 


the future. Inflationary Socialism had reached the water- 
shed. 

The Chancellor, therefore, took three brave decisions. He 
decided to make for the first time a definite reduction in the 
food subsidies, and he made it quite clear that this time the 
limit (though still as much as £465 million) was to be made 
an effective limit, no matter what happened to the nation’s 
total bill for imported foods. In his Budget speech he 
said :— 


** Now that just cannot go on. We must call a halt, or else we 
shall find ourselves in the ridiculous position of having to refuse to 
import much needed food, because we cannot afford to pay the 
subsidy out of our Budget. Besides which, prices have got out of 
all relationship with realities, and the longer that state of affairs 
persists, the more impossible it becomes to bring about an adjust- 
ment. We propose, therefore, to put an effective and firm limit on 
subsidies so that if there is a further rise in cost it will have to be 
added on to the price.” 


Second, he issued a stern warning on the subject of the Health 
Service. He made it quite clear that economy was necessary 
in the use of the Service, if necessary by imposing a special 
additional tax or charge, if economy in the Health Service 
was not achieved :— 


“There is indeed a very good argument for imposing some 
charge or tax in connection with the Health Services, both to help 
to finance them and to bring home to the people generally the simple 
fact that they have to be paid for out of taxation. It is argued, with 
some force, that this might help to make people more economical 
in their use of the Services. But, on the whole, I have come to the 
conclusion that we should await the outcome of another year 
before taking any such action, and I hope that there will be such 
economy in the use of the Services as to make it unnecessary.” 


Third, he issued an instruction, which must be unique, that, 
except in the case of major changes of policy, there were to 
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be no more supplementary estimates. This presumably 
means that no departmental Minister may spend beyond his 
present estimates without the prior authority of the Cabinet. 

These decisions were brave, not merely because they were 
likely to be unpopular, but because they ran completely 
counter to the whole trend of the propaganda that his party 
until then had employed. The recent series of by-elections, 
and in particular South Hammersmith, was fought by the 
Labour Party on the argument that the Tories would cut the 
food subsidies and the Health Service and that anyone who 
wanted to prevent this happening should vote Labour. And 
a very effective argument it had been too. Now, by his 
peremptory action, the Chancellor tore his colleagues’ argu- 
ment to shreds and tatters. 

But while the Chancellor will be widely and justly praised 
for his courage in doing this, he cannot be absolved from his 
share in the Socialist Government’s responsibility for the 
condition that the nation’s finances have now reached, the 
dire condition that has forced even this Socialist Government 
to take such hard decisions. The fact is that the economies 
that have now been made are long overdue. It is well that 
the responsibilities of the Government and Parliament to 
the taxpayer should at long last have his explicit recognition. 
It is commendable that instructions should now be issued 
to curtail profligate departmental expenditure. It is well 
that the principles of sound finance should once again be 
allowed to appear on the public stage. But it is not timely. 
It is grossly overdue, and the measures taken are even now 
wholly inadequate. 

The Conservative Opposition in the House of Commons 
has pursued a consistent line of argument throughout all the 
Budget debates of recent years. It has been that the burden 
of taxation in this country is far too heavy to be borne inde- 
finitely ; that industry cannot prosper, that individuals 
cannot save or enjoy the fruits of their own labour according 
to their personal choice to a proper degree so long as taxation 
takes such an immense proportion of everyone’s income. Sir 
Stafford now agrees, for he said :— 


““ We must, therefore, moderate the speed of our advance in the 
extended application of the existing Social Services to our progressive 
ability to pay for them by an increase in our national income. Othet- 
wise, we shall not be able to avoid encroaching, to an intolerable 
extent, upon the liberty of spending by the private individual for 
his own purposes.” 

As the Chancellor said, public authorities, national and local, 


now take some 8s. in every £ of the national income. This 
means that we are by far the most heavily taxed nation m 
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the world, No democratic nation has ever been able to pay 
such a weight of taxation in peacetime without inflation and 
financial chaos. Yet the Chancellor, despite the first steps 
he has taken in the restraint of expenditure, appears to 
acquiesce in the continuance of taxation on this scale. 

The Chancellor’s case rests on the predicate that it is 
impossible to achieve a noticeable reduction of Government 
expenditure without cutting our defences or the Social Ser- 
vices. This the Conservative Opposition do not admit. 

There 2re two ways of wasting money. One is to spend 
it on things you do not need. The other is to buy things 
you do need but to buy them badly. This Government is 
guilty of both mistakes. The total bill for Government 
publicity at home and abroad is some £16 million, for example. 
Is all this completely necessary ? Do the Government need 
to spend ten times as much as any Government did before 
the war on press and poster advertising? Is it sensible to 
squander thousands of pounds on posters telling us that the 
nation is threatened with bankruptcy? Government. 
printing and stationery runs up for the taxpayer a bill of 
over {10 million, four times what it cost before the war. Is 
this necessary? Nationalisation has already cost us all, 
either as taxpayers or consumers, between {£75 and {100 
million in losses. This is certainly not necessary. These are 
a examples of expenditure on things that we do not 
need. 

Now for the money that is being wasted on good objects— 
the Ground Nut Scheme, for example. With the principle 
few would quarrel, but the inefficiency with which the Govern- 
ment have handled it has involved the taxpayer in an expendi- 
ture of millions of pounds for a very small return. What of 
the Defence Services? Does any unbiased person really 
think that we are getting full value for the £750 million odd 
that we are currently spending on defence? Finally, the 
Health Service. The Conservative Opposition has always 


- supported the principle of a comprehensive Health Service. 


But a Health Service that could be a fine feature of this 
country’s life could be ruined by extravagance and inefficiency 
in its administration. When Conservative speakers have 
suggested this, the reaction of the Socialists has been rapid 
and violent. But now we have it on the authority of the 
Chancellor himself that the criticisms have been right and 
that money has been wasted. 

In all these ways money can be saved and taxes reduced. 
But this is not all. The Chancellor has failed to give any new 
incentives to output. As for savings, he has deliberately 
murdered the Savings Movement. Yet it is through increased 
production and increased saving, and through these alone, 
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that the burden of taxation can in the long run be reduced to 
something that is bearable. The time has probably now 
passed when this Government could recapture the confidence 
of the thrifty and encourage savings and investment. The 
time has probably passed when this Government could give 
effective incentives to increased effort and enterprise. But 
neither of these things would be true of a Conservative 
administration. Such an administration, basing itself on the 
interests of the nation as a whole and not on one particular 
class or faction, could take risks that the present Chancellor 


cannot. Reductions of taxation involving a reduction of the © 


Chancellor’s planned surplus could be made only if there were 
a certainty of an adequate response in the form of increased 
production and increased savings. It would be a chance, in 
the best of circumstances, but it would be a chance well 
worth taking. For somehow we as a nation must find a way 
out of our present dilemma. Somehow we must find a way 
of shouldering the burden of defence and the Social Services, 
which we all want to see maintained, while providing the 
tax reductions which alone can make increased production 
and increased saving possible. The first step must mean 
taking a chance, but it would be an act of faith in the British 
people, faith in their willingness to respond to a lead, and no 
man who has taken this chance has ever been disappointed. 


R. MAUDLING. 
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BRITAIN AND EMPIRE FOOD 
By Sir HERBERT WILLIAMS 


HE recent severe cut in the meat ration and the higher 

price of meat, cheese and fats, as a result of the Budget, 

have drawn attention to our sources of supply. When 
Joseph Chamberlain launched his campaign for Imperial 
Preference and Tariff Reform in 1903, he had in mind, amongst 
other things, the object of helping the agriculture both of the 
United Kingdom and of other parts of the British Empire. 
But his efforts were unavailing during his lifetime because 
of the fear of dearer food ; virtually nobody then talked of 
the risk of an insufficiency of food. On the other hand, 
supplies worry us more than prices to-day. In this article 
I am going to deal mainly with the problem of meat. 

During the recent war the value of the meat we were 
allowed to purchase weekly was, with the- exception of one 
short period of three months during the critical Spring of 1941, 
Is. 2d. or more, and even at the lowest level we had 4 oz. of 
bacon a week. To-day on the pre-Budget basis, our ration is 
cut down to 8d. a week of fresh meat and 2d. corned beef and 
20z. of bacon. We are worse off now than when the German 
submarine sinkings were at their highest, and we really wonder 
if it is necessary. : 

I have not in recent months been outside these islands, 
but everyone who has travelled recently on the Continent 
tells me that meat is reasonably plentiful_in the continental 
countries on this side of the Iron Curtain. Even in Germany, 
meat is now plentiful and reasonably cheap. Holland appar- 
ently is the only country a little worse off than we are. In 
the main meat-producing countries like the United States 
and the Argentine the consumption of meat has apparently 
risen far above the pre-war level. No-one can really suggest 
that the world is suffering from a shortage of meat. What this 
country is suffering from is a shortage of grey matter in the 
right places: 

When in 1932, this country adopted a system of Protection 
and: Preferences, the National Government consisted of a 
number of, people who had been lifelong opponents of Free 
Trade, bu#they did not do the job as well as they might have 
done, and in the Imports Duties Act meat was not put on the 
Free List. On February 23, 1932, an Amendment was 
moved by Sir Ernest Shepperson for the purpose of including 
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meat amongst those items with a 10 per cent. duty, but this 
Amendment, for which I voted, was defeated by 341 to 42, 
so meat was kept on the Free List. 

At the Ottawa Conference in the autumn of that year it 
was agreed that meat should remain on the Free List for the 
time being, but quantitive arrangements were arrived at for 
the purpose of a progressive reduction of the import of frozen 
mutton, lamb and beef from foreign countries. This was a 
step in the right direction, but it did not afford enough 
stimulus to the increased production of meat in the Empire 
countries, and did not afford British agriculture the assistance 
it so badly needed. 

The situation, already bad, continued to deteriorate, and 
something had to be done urgently. So in the summer of 
1934 a system of subsidies on fat cattle was introduced, and 
then at the end of 1936, when we had become free of-certain 
Treaties, a duty of 3d. a lb. was introduced on foreign chilled’ 
beef and lower duties on some other classes of beef if imported 
from foreign countries. 

This was a most imperfect scheme. .What really was 
wanted were duties on the import of foreign meat, and duties. 
of possibly half that rate on Empire meat. This would have 
given the Empire countries a special preference over forei 
countries, and would have given the British farmer what he 
needed in respect of competition from Empire countries. 
As far as I have been able to learn, these proposals would 
have been completely acceptable to the Empire countries, 
and would have given our farmers the chance they needed. 

With regard to eggs, poultry, butter and other milk 
products, a free entry was guaranteed to Dominion producers 
for three years from the date of the Ottawa Conference. 
Unfortunately, in the next and subsequent years we negotiated 
a series of Trade Agreements with European countries cover- 
ing, amongst other things, a variety of agricultural products ; 
and as we were tied by the Most-Favoured-Nation Clause in 
our Treaties, the concessions we gave to one of these countries 
were automatically extended to all the rest. Accordingly our 
bargaining power in our subsequent agreements was less 
than it was in the first. 

The result of this, of course, was that we did not give the 
assistance we should have done to Empire countries, and we. 
failed to build up British agriculture to the level of which it 
. Was capable. 

However efficient a farmer may be as a producer, he is 
not easily instructed in these trade and commercial matters } 
and when, during the War, I had the privilege of being the 
Honorary Secretary of a Joint Committee representing the 
National Farmers’ Union, the Federation of British Industries, 
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the National Union of Manufacturers and the Empire Economic 
Union, I found them very suspicious of protection because 
some of them thought that they already had it, and that it 
was ineffective, when, as a matter of fact, its scope was very 
narrow. Accordingly, they were very much attracted by 
bulk purchase and subsidies. 

In fact, at the last General Election the agricultural 
policy of all the political parties was identical, and the political 
parties were virtually in agreement with the National Farmers’ 
Union and the landowners. I have always remained con- 
vinced that they were all wrong and I myself right, and that 
much better results could have been achieved by a com- 
prehensive policy of protective and preferential tariffs in 
respect of all agricultural products. 

The total imports of all kinds of meat, including poultry 
and rabbits, in the last complete pre-war year 1938 and the 
years 1947-1948, were in 1938, 30,963,142 cwts.; in 1947, 
28,046,367 cwts.; and in 1948, 24,548,431 cwts. 

For a proper appreciation of these figures, of course, one 
should study the analysed details of all these particular 
classes of meat, and this would take up more space than I 
have at my disposal. But those who wish to study them 
can find the full particulars on pp. 15-21 of the Trade and 
Navigation Returns for December, 1948, published by His 
Majesty’s Stationery Office. 

It will be observed that the heavy fall has been mainly 
in meat from foreign countries, and that the Empire countries 
as a whole have been substantially larger suppliers than in 
pre-war years. 

According to the Monthly Digest of Statistics, the weekly 
average production of meat in this country fell as follows :— 


1938 
(x,000 tons) 


Beef ; ‘ " ‘ II‘2 
Veal 2 1. ; ‘ 0°5 
Mutton and Lamb . ; 4'I 
Pork ; ‘ ; ‘ 3:2 
Offal : ; , ' 21 
Bacon and Ham ; ‘ 3°11 


It will be seen that the reduction in available supplies is 
due to the enormous fall in the home production and to the 
very considerable fall in imports from foreign countries. If 
the right policy had been carried out in the pre-war years, 
Empire production to-day would be much higher, and that 
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would have been equally true of our own production. Of 
course, our own production has been adversely: affected by 
the lack of animal feeding stuffs, and for this, to a material 
extent, the policy of bulk purchase has been responsible. 
It is manifestly absurd at a time when the world stocks of 
cereals are much larger than they have ever been before, that 
we in this country should be short of them, and I do not 
believe that the only explanation is to go on saying we are 
short of dollars. 

If we had let the £ find its own level, as we did in August, 
Ig1g, and again in September, 1931, and allowed the mer- 
chants to get busy, and abolished all financial Defence 
Regulations, and also abolished all import and export licences, 
the balance of trade would soon have corrected itself, and we 
should not have shortages in a world of plenty. This, how- 
ever, is another issue, but is worth full consideration. 

During the first two months of this year we had a sub- 
stantial increase in the imports of maize. During January 
and February our imports from the Argentine were twice as 
great as they were in the corresponding two months of 1938, 
but. whereas the price per cwt. in 1948 averaged 2iIs., this 
year it averaged 34s. per cwt. This was in spite of the fact 
that in the meantime the world price had dropped by nearly a 
half. This again emphasises how unwise are long peri 
contracts. It is true that the British Empire has never been 
the main supplier of maize, but in 1938 we did import over 
7 million cwts., and in 1948 virtually none. 


The whole thing is in a muddle. What is wanted is a- 


system of preferences, which by means of tariffs permits 
freedom of trade, and at the same time promotes the essential 
process of obtaining our supplies from our fields at home or 
from the fields of the Empire oversea rather than from foreign 
countries. 


HERBERT WILLIAMS. 
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THE FRENCH CANTONAL ELECTIONS 
-IN PERSPECTIVE 


By ANDRE STIBIO 


set about renewing half the membership of her ‘‘ County 

Councils.’’* These elections had previously been fixed for 
mid-October, and the Prime Minister, Mr. Robert: Schuman, 
and even the President of the Republic, had pledged them- 
selves to respect this date. Nevertheless they were postponed 
from the Autumn until the Spring for the following reason. 
The political crisis which brought about the collapse of the 
André Marie Government had produced a complicated situa- 
tion. The Government majority was shaken to its founda- 
tions and Parliament appeared to be in an extreme state of 
confusion. Simultaneously de Gaulle increased his pressure 
and the chances of a dissolution seemed greater than they had 
ever been before. 

In this exceptionally stormy atmosphere M. Henri Queuille 
—a man of great experience—accepted office. A typical 
representative of Radical-Socialism, a skilful Parliamentarian, 
courteous and measured in his words, M. Queuille had already 
before the war been a member of no less than twenty-four 
Governments. People were sceptical of his chances of sucess. 
Two perilous dates confronted him in the political calendar: the 
date of the Cantonal elections and the date of the elections for 
the Council of the Republic. The Socialists and the M.R.P. 
were afraid that the former would result in a Gaullist triumph 
no less crushing than that which had resulted from the 
municipal elections the year before, and that this triumph 
would entail their own defeat in the Council of the Republic. 
They therefore obtained from the Prime Minister and from 
Parliament a delay of several months. Monsieur Queuille, with 
all the prudence of the country doctor he is, acceded to their 
request. That -is why the elections for the Council of the 
Republic were held before the “ County Council ’’ elections, 
although the reverse order had been expressly provided for. 

This: volte-face enabled the Government and the majority 
which supports it to consolidate a position which was very 

* This is of course only a rough equivalent not an exact translation, A 


French Department roughly corresponds to an English County. Cantons are 
smaller districts within a Department. (Translator’s note.) 


Ls: month, in accordance with the Constitution, France 
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shaky at the outset, to stand up to the miners’ strike, to float 
a loan the technical provisions of which were so ingenious as 
to ensure at least a relative degree of success, to create a more 
liberal climate and, moreover, to profit from a change in the 
economic situation which took the form of a very appreciable 
decline in agricultural prices. On the eve of the cantonal 
elections a positive improvement had thus begun to make 
itself felt; and M. Queuille, replying to a vote of censure 
moved by the Gaullist Deputy, Monsieur Capitant, contrasted 
this effectively with the negative criticisms of the R.P.F. 
The Prime Minister’s speech knit together the majority and 
served as a manifesto for the approaching contest. Although 
he had by no means yet won the game, M. Queuille had at least 


neutralised the pressure of his two adversaries—Communism . 


and Gaullism. And the cantonal elections, in spite of the 
statistical battle between the R.P.F. and the Minister of the 


Interior which has resulted from them, have, in fact, above . 


all reflected this temporary balance between conflicting forces. 

It will be impossible to understand the true significance 
of these elections without bearing in mind the function which a 
County Council performs in France. It is an Assembly which 
sits in the chief town of a Department, advises the Prefect 
and vote the Departmental Budget. It is a miniature 
Parliament and serves as an excellent school for politicians. 
More often than not it turns out men of the soil, parish- 
pump notabilities. It gives them, or develops in them 
(supposing that it already exists) the quality of political 
judgment. These men have shown in the past such prudence 
that the County Councils have nearly always been the but- 
tresses not only of the Constitution, which is only natural, 
but also of the Government in power—a circumstance which 
has to some extent been due to discreet but effective pressure 
exerted by the Prefects. But there has never been any 
question of servility, and the formal addresses of the County 
Councils have always mingled moderate criticism with 
moderate praise. It is therefore hardly surprising that some 
of our best-known public men should have held to their 
mandate as County Councillors and should have often occupied 
the position of President of a Cantonal Assembly. And those 
who have begun to lose ground in a County Council, where in 
the past their influence has prevailed, have not had to wait 
long to see their star waning in the wider firmament of 
national politics. 

It is therefore easy to see that elections which are based 
upon such long-standing traditions, and in which most of the 
protagonists are local people, are better designed to express 
political ideas of a perennial kind than to promote violent 
changes. The axis of cantonal majorities never moves very 
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far either to right or left. It is governed by a centripetal 
law and this law has once again been vindicated. Caught 
between two conflicting currents of about equal potency, 
both of which aimed at giving the elections a markedly 
political character—(the Communists wanting them to serve 
as a Strong protest against the Atlantic Pact and the Gaullists 
endeavouring to give them the alluring quality of a new 
plebiscite in the General’s favour)—the majority of the 
electors have placed themselves about midway between the 
extremes. 

It would not, however, be true to say—as the powers that 
be have tried to suggest—that they have resulted in a massive 
vote of confidence for the Third Force. In fact, the latter, 
insofar as it exists outside Parliament, suffers from the 
slogan which was coined some time ago by Léon Blum: 
“The Battle on Two Fronts’”-—Communists and Gaullists 
being thus thrown into the same basket. It is only too 
obvious that when, in March, Frenchmen had to vote on the 
second ballot for those candidates who had failed on the first, 
there was no question of a battle on two fronts—far from it ! 
They were only too conscious that there was one adversary 
against whom they had to make common cause, and that was 
Communism. In order to defeat this they did not hesitate 
to give their confidence to a R.P.F. candidate. This is an 
important point, and General de Gaulle was right to stress it 
at his Press Conference when he commented with vigour and 
irony upon the election results. In short, I think one can 
objectively define the general position before entering into 
more precise details as follows :—The results were anti- 
Communist, and reflected a middle-of-the-road mentality 
well in accordance with the traditions of French local govern- 
ment; and the R.P.F. has scored a notable success, but one 
not perhaps quite so sweeping as it had expected. 

The positive or negative position of parties and “‘ rallies ” 
which were involved in this bloodless battle can best be 
appreciated by comparison with 1945, when the first cantonal 
elections took place after the liberation. Those were the 
days of Coalition, when the three big parties—M.R.P., 
Socialists and Communists—controlled the Government over 
which de Gaulle presided. Needless to say the R.P.F. did 
not then exist. On the other hand, the Communists were 
able to derive great advantage from two factors which are no 
longer present. Four years ago they were on such good terms 
with the Socialists that on second ballot the old pre-war 
Popular Front came into force. Thanks to that the Com- 
munists and the Socialists won a considerable number of 
seats, and they were assisted by the fact that the M.R.P. was 
not able to put up candidates everywhere. To-day Com- 
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munists and Socialists, in spite of their basic kinship, are 
estranged. The former stood their ground for the second 
ballot while the latter refused on their side to make way for a 
Communist, whoever he might be. 

The other advantage which the Communist Party enjoyed 
in 1945 was that, the ‘‘ National Front ”’ being still in existence, 
and under its control, it was able to bring within its net 
bourgeois, Roman Catholics, and numbers of innocent people 
who were as yet unaware of what the label ‘‘ National Front ” 


concealed. Under the egis of this ambiguous formation the. 


Communist Party, ably camouflaged, was able to win votes 
for lists of candidates which, so as to deceive the electorate 
more completely, were described as standing for ‘‘ Unity and 
the Defence of the Republic.’’ But since 1945 the ‘‘ National 
Front ’’ has disintegrated. The Communist Party has left 
the Government majority. The birth of the Cominform has 
opened many eyes and the Communists’ sphere of influence 
has become narrower. For these reasons, and also because 


of the adoption of the new voting system—(proportional - 


representation, with single candidates and two ballots)—the 
Communist Party entered the cantonal elections of 1949 with 
infinitely less hope of success than in 1945. 

It is therefore not surprising that it should have suffered 
a setback. Although it has admittedly lost few votes, it has 
lost the majority of its seats. This is, of course, very far 
from being a crushing defeat, and de Gaulle did well to 
emphasise this fact, since far too many people have hastened 
to sell the skin of a bear which is still in full possession of its 
strength and of its claws! Nevertheless the Communist 
Party has undoubtedly been checked. 

Whereas the Communists, with their allies the Socialists, 
were the victors in the cantonal elections of 1945, the 
Radical-Socialists and moderates of every shade were the 
principal victims. This was a curious misfortune to overtake 
the Radicals, because they had always in the past been firmly 
entrenched in those electoral fiefs, the Cantons, more especially 
to the South of the Loire. Their defeat was seemingly over- 
whelming, and some observers thought that Socialism would 
supplant Radicalism wherever the latter had been driven 
from the field. But the past four years have modified these 
speculations. Under the leadership of M. Edouard Herriot, 
the little Radical phalanx has persistently attacked the three 
Parties of the old majority. Relying on an ever-growing 
dissatisfaction with the uncertain State-Control policy of the 
Socialists, the Radicals have campaigned for a return to 
liberalism in every sphere. Their fight would not have been 
so successful as it has been, if de Gaulle had not launched his 
R.P.F., with which the Radicals at first kept in step, thus 
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sharing its victory in the municipal elections of 1948 when the 
Government was weakened by the dissolution of the old 
majority. This brought Radicals into the forefront, first (for 
a very short time) M. André Marie, and then M. Queuille 
becoming Prime Minister. At the same time the Radical 
Party somewhat ungratefully dissociated itself from the 
Gaullists, who had facilitated its recovery ; and the relations 
between them are still very strained. Meanwhile the Radicals 
need not complain unduly of the March election results, 
although they have no great cause for self-congratulation. 
They hoped for gains on a scale sufficient to enable them to 
demand more respect from the Socialists, who constantly 
obstruct them in their attempts to promote a more liberal 
policy, and who even oppose—(in regard to Indo-China, for 
instance)—views which are manifestly consonant with the 
national interest. f 

Such are the points of similarity between 1945 and 1949. 
But in order to complete the post mortem on the recent 


‘elections, we must take account of those elements which did 


not exist in 1945, but which are now preponderant in our 
internal politics; on the one hand, the Gaullist Rally, and 
on the other the growing number of those who call them- 


. selves ‘‘ Independents,” who can be identified by their leader, 


M. Paul Reynaud, and who occupy a position between 
Gaullism and the present Government majority—a er 
in which, according to some, they are under-represented. 

No sooner had it embarked upon its electoral career, with 
its programme of dissolution and constitutional reform, than 
the R.P.F, secured an outright triumph. This was in the 
municipal elections of 1948. The pressure was such that 
it seemed the knell of the present régime had sounded, 
and on every side it was felt that a dissolution would 
be inevitable. Officialdom, however, stood firm, and the 
President of the Republic, M. Vincent Auriol—(of whom 
History will relate that he upheld the dignity of languishing 
institutions against an almost universal scepticism)—strove 
above all, and with success, for time. Nevertheless the 
elections to the Council of the Republic last October produced 
further considerable gains for the R.P.F. This time it was 
thought that, with their superior strength in the Second 
Chamber, the Gaullists would paralyse the Assembly, that 
they would bring about a clash between the two Houses, and 
that the outcome of this could only be a dissolution. 

That this did not, in fact, occur was due to a curious 
phenomenon which took the R.P.F. itself by surprise. It 
was found that, on the morrow of-the elections, a number of 
those who had used the R.P.F. label to secure election found 
it no longer to their taste. Without altogether deserting the 
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camp to which they had rallied before the election, they 
began to move away from it, and by rejoining other groups 
they were able to free themselves from the R.P.F. whip. The 
Government profited from these semi-defections, which pre- 
vented General de Gaulle from having as large or as active a 
force at the Luxembourg as he had expected. From this 
moment dates what has been described as “‘ the slowing 
down ”’ of Gaullism. Since then the cantonal elections have 
supervened and the R.P.F. has once again stood the test. 
With its usual dynamism it has scored another undeniable 
success. But what will come of it all ? 

Parties which set great store by the number of votes or 
seats they have won would be happy indeed if they could 
claim for themselves gains as substantial as those of the 
R.P.F. De Gaulle has been patting hiniself on the back, 
and he has every right to do so. All the same, two points 
must in honesty be mentioned. In the first place, the Rally 
did not set out to be a Party in the ordinary sense; but 
now—temporarily, perhaps, and in spite of itself—it finds 
itself reduced to the proportions of a successful Party. This 
represents a change in its character which leads many to 
suppose that it has reached saturation point. The second 
item to be considered is the time factor. The Rally was 
intended to pass rapidly from advocacy to action. By its 
own unaided strength it was meant to overthrow the enfeebled 
Parliamentary system within a few months. But it is now 
compelled to take a different view of affairs. The mere fact 
that it has received. between 30 and 35 per cent. of the votes 
at the cantonal elections does not alter the fact that this 
percentage is insufficient to enable it to demand—much less 
impose—the dissolution of the National Assembly. And if 
the Assembly is not dissolved before 1951—the appointed 
date—General de Gaulle will have to tell his men to mark time, 
always supposing that nothing unpredictable occurs, for a 
matter of years. Will their patience be equal to this delay ? 
That is the question which everyone is asking. 

The confidence of General de Gaulle himself seems quite 
unaffected. He takes a philosophical view of current events 
and he regards the passage of time as of no account. Nothing 
matters to him save the national well-being and the course 
which appears to him the true and necessary one to attain 
that end. But such serenity is beyond the reach of many of 
his comrades. Moreover, what means has the General’at his 
disposal if he should wish to precipitate a crisis? The use of 
force? He has always brushed aside the possibility of this. 
To reach a compromise with the help of those elements in 
Parliament which are anxious to bring him and the Govern- 
ment together? This solution, too, he has hitherto rejected. 
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Since the elections new attempts have been made to persuade 
him to adopt a less intransigent attitude, but they have 
met with small success. 

There are indeed grounds for fearing that the General is 
placing himself in an impasse, though the strength of his con- 
victions opens before him a vaster and far more fertile field 
of action than that to which he was limited in the first instance 
by the ill-chosen formula of the Rally. Yet it is none the 
less true that the latter remains a formidable force in the 
country, whose very existence profoundly affects our internal 
politics, and which constitutes, in the opinion of most electors, 
the only firm barricade against Communism; the only 
barricade which would be in no danger of collapsing under the 
first hostile impact, inasmuch as it is commanded by a man 
who is incapable of fear and who is at his best when thunder 
is in the air. 

To whom, then, has the final victory gone? What sort 
of majority has emerged from the elections, the principal 
feature of which—even on the admission of the Minister of 
the Interior, M. Jules Moch—has been a pronounced drift 
towards the Right? The plain answer is that a liberal 
majority has won the day. The election is more significant 
from an economic than from a political point of view. Politi- 
cally, the country is still divided into three parts: one-third 
Gaullist, one-third supporting the Government, and one- 
third Communist. Politically the electorate is only certain 
about what it does not want: the majority is definitely anti- 
Communist. But economically the people know well enough . 
what they want. They want the liquidation of pettifogging 
controls, the end of suffocating regulations and of extravagant 
State ownership, the return to normal trade relations: in a 
word, they want liberalism. That means that for the time 
being there is no question of a Socialist revival and that it 
will be necessary within the next year to make concessions 
to moderate opinion in economic matters. 

As for the R.P.F., dominated by the personality of its 
leader, it is at once a necessity and a menace: necessary if 
the times are bad, and dangerous if a relative degree of 
stability can be secured by workaday Governments. No- 
one should forget, when considering France—more especially 
a war-weary France—that the apathy of public opinion may 
at any time give way to a spectacular reawakening. 


ANDRE STIBIO. 


BEYOND THE ATLANTIC PACT 


By DENYS SMITH 


T present the North Atlantic Pact is only a scrap of 
Az: To be more precise it is fifteen scraps of high- 

quality gilt-edged rag-paper, some ten by thirteen and a 
quarter inches, bound together with the red, white and blue 
ribbon which American protocol requires for multilateral 
treaties. It has yet to be ratified by the Senate. It has yet 
to be given reality and substance. It has yet to withstand 
the strain of its first test. 

Its significance can best be appreciated by comparing the 
American position now with the American position before the 
last war. In 1939 the United States assured every potential 
aggressor in the Neutrality Act that, if it carried its expan- 
sionist designs to the extreme of war, the United States 
would cease to take sides and would treat aggressor and 
victim exactly alike. To-day the potential aggressor is 
warned that, if it carries its hostility towards any member of 
the Pact to the extreme of war, the United States, far from 


. Temaining neutral, will take whatever action it considers 


necessary to check the aggression. 

The obligations assumed go beyond those in the United 
Nations Charter. Owing to the veto provisions of the Security 
Council no action can ever be taken by member States against 
aggression by a Great Power. The false assumption of Great 
Power harmony was made the foundation of the United 
Nations. The obligations of the North Atlantic Pact, on the 
other hand, have been accepted with the full knowledge that 
they are most likely to be called into play by the aggressive 
action of one of the Great Powers, Russia. 

The assurance given in the Pact that no member nation 
will in future stand alone if attacked is not enough in itself, 
The promise of ultimate victory is too distant to give much 
confidence in face of the possibility of immediate occupation, 
Far too many Americans had given the impression that the 
United States would let Europe be overrun by the Red 
Armies and rely for victory on atomic bombardment from 
distant air-fields to destroy the centres of the aggressor’s 
power. That was why the United States, through the mouths 
of its military leaders, lost no time after the Pact was signed 
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in assuring Europe that American strategy would not be 
based on the assumption that Western Europe was “‘ expend- 
able.”’ 

The most cogent expression of this point of view was given 
by the Army Chief of Staff, General Omar Bradley, at the 
express request of the State Department. He said, “ It must 
be perfectly apparent to the people of the United States that 
we cannot count on our friends in Western Europe if our 
strategy in the event of war dictates that we shall first 
abandon them to the enemy with a promise.of later liberation. 
Yet that is the only strategy that can prevail if the military 
balance of power in Europe is to be carried on the wings of 
our bombers and deposited in reserves this side of the ocean.” 
The military strength of the New World must be funnelled 
to the ramparts of the old. ‘ I know of no other expenditure 
that can produce greater security at more reasonable cost 
than investment in the timely defense of the borders of 
western Europe.” Time and again General Bradley returned 
to the theme that America must prevent Western Europe 
from being overrun by a new conqueror, and that as a 
consequence America’s military frontier was no longer the 
Atlantic, or Britain, or even the Rhine, but the foot of the 
Iron Curtain itself. Putting the same idea in reverse, General 
Bradiey maintained that without arms and assurances of aid 
in resisting invasion the threatened nations of Europe might 
become the victims of despair. “‘ Despair is worth a hundred 
divisions to an aggressor on the march.” 

This strategic concept which General Bradley, General 
Wedemeyer, General Bedell Smith, General Clay, Army 
Secretary Royall and others have explained and endorsed is 
decidedly new, and as far as Europe is concerned should be 
definitely encouraging. It should also help those Americans 
who accept the North Atlantic Pact, but balk at the Military 
Assistance Act, to realise that in reality there is no conflict 
between the needs of Western Europe and of the United 
States. The two are now blended. Moreover, this new 
strategic concept, and the military aid which is its corollary, 
follow logically from the obligations of the North Atlantic 
Pact and are an essential part of it. 

Ratification of the Pact by many more than the two-thirds 
Senate majority required is certain, though it is equally 
certain that many weeks will elapse before the Senate acts. 
The echoes of the Pact-signing ceremony had scarcely died 
away before the European members made formal requests for 
military aid from the United States. The State Department 
made a favourable reply and promised to submit the matter 
to Congress. At the moment it can only be said that favour- 
able action by Congress is most probable. Opposition to 
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military assistance is stronger than opposition to the North 
Atlantic Pact. 

The different categories of opponents of both Pact and 
Military Assistance use each others arguments and blend 
together like the colours in the spectrum. The most obvious 
are the Communists and fellow-travellers. The Communist 
Party line was clearly established when the Russian Govern- 
ment officially declared on April 1 that ‘‘ this treaty is directed 
against the Soviet Union.”” In recent years it has been 
impossible to tell whether the Kremlin really believes its own 
charges, or is merely hopeful that others will believe them. 
In any case the charge that the Pact is anti-Russian has been 
repeated in a variety of forms and embroidered with a variety 
of themes by the groups of the Left. It is argued that the 
Pact is unnecessarily provocative. Even if true that it is 
designed to check a possible Russian aggression (which only 
those wilfully blind to Russia’s desire for peace could suppose), 
it will so frighten Russia that she will feel compelled to build 
her own armaments. An armament race will be started 
which might well lead to that very war which the Pact is 
designed to avert. Another frequent variation on the theme 
that the Pact is a threat to Russia is to ask, as Mr. Henry 
Wallace did, ‘‘ Supposing the Soviets had military bases on 
the Mexican border? The Canadian border? Or Cuba? 
‘Could the Pact which put guns in our faces be called a pact 
of peace? ’’ The answers to these Communist charges has 
frequently been given. As the American Secretary of State 
said the day the text of the Pact was published, “ Allegations 
that aggressive designs lie behind this country’s signature of 
the Atlantic Pact can rest only on a malicious misrepresenta- 
tion or a fantastic misunderstanding of the nature and aims 
of American society.” Or as a State Department official 
remarked more colloquially, “‘ If any nation is nervous about 
the Pact, it has a simple way of seeing that its provisions are 
not put into effect. That is by not attacking anyone.” 

The Pacifists and Church groups object in particular to 
the military assistance programme because they feel that it 
is somehow wicked and conducive to war to help other 
countries rearm. Their motives are different, but their 
arguments are often borrowed from carefully tailored Com- 
munist appeals to their emotions and ideals. The Federal 
Council of Churches, at a Conference in March, did not 
comment specifically on the Pact because its terms were then 
unknown, but it accepted one of the Communist arguments 
by stating ‘‘no defensive alliance should be entered into 
which might validly appear as aggressive to Russia, as a 
Russian alliance with Latin America would undoubtedly 
appear to us.” Another Church group sponsored by the 
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Methodist Bishop of Los Angeles, Mr. James Baker, demanded 
that the President send a peace envoy to Russia. ‘‘ Issues 
now outstanding between the two countries should be 
thoroughly discussed and an atmosphere of mutual confidence 
established.”” Another Church spokesman argued that it 
would be impossible to restore the sense of security essential 
to full recovery in Western Europe, ‘no matter how much 
we rearm the nations along the Atlantic seaboard, until the 
million or so Russian troops are withdrawn from Germany 
and Austria. Therefore the best way to achieve the avowed 
purpose of the Pact would be to start immediate negotiations 
with Russia.” 

The Pacifist or Religious opposition to the Pact merges 
into the Perfectionist or Universalist opposition. This group 
holds that peace is indivisible and that only the United 
Nations can secure it. Since the Pact is regional, it is imper- 
fect and the enemy of the United Nations. The language of 
the Pact pays lip service to the United Nations, but its 
members might ignore the obligation that they report any 
measures they take to the Security Council. In any case 
they are only bound to make their report after they have taken 
action. After the fighting has started, it will be too late to 
stop it. The Great Power signatories of the Pact might even 
use their veto in the Security Council to prevent it from taking 
action. The Communists naturally fully endorse this view 
of the Universalists and have made the argument their 
own. 

The history of the last few years completely refutes the 
Communist, Pacifist and Perfectionist arguments. The Pact 
would never have come into being had not the Soviet use of 
the veto made it impossible to develop the general security 
system which the United Nations Charter contemplated. It 
would never have come into being if Four-Power unity had 
been continued from the war into the post-war period. It 
would never have come into being if in the past three years 
ten of the thirty European nations had not been dragged one 
by one behind the Iron Curtain. If common action for 
defence against a demonstrated threat constitutes aggression, 
as the Russia First groups contend, then the police and not 
the felon is the cause of crime. After preventing the United 
Nations from becoming a reliable guardian of world peace, 
Moscow and its American mouthpieces now invite Congress 
and the people to accept the proposition that in disunity 
there is strength, a fallacy which two World Wars have 
disproved. The North Atlantic Pact is the formal rejection 
of this concept. To quote from the State Department White 
Paper explaining the Pact, “‘ It is an agreement among nations 
which have given clear proof that they do not wish war, 
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that they wish only to live in peace and security, and that 
they will defend themselves when attacked. The clear 
intention of the parties to the Pact . . . should remove the 
danger of miscalculation by any potential aggressor that he 
could succeed in overcoming them one by one. If a similar 
clear indication of the firm intention of the free nations had 
been given early enough in the course of Nazi aggression, 
the Axis powers might well have stopped before they pre- 
cipitated war in 1939. Faced with sufficient firmness potential 

essors have always paused.” 

The Pact is also attacked by what might be termed the 
Sour-Grapes or Disgruntled group. They find that the Pact 
does not conform to their preconceived ideas of how the 
world situation should be met and for that reason they are 
critical, though in the final test they will support it as better 
than nothing. They should perhaps be classified as a sub- 
category of the Perfectionists. Typical of this group is Mr. 
Hamilton Fish Armstrong, Editor of the influential American 
quarterly, Foreign Affairs. He proposed, as an alternative 
to the Pact, a United Nations “ protocol,’’ open to all members 
including Russia, in which they would pledge themselves to 
carry out the obligations of the Charter ‘“‘ whether other 
members do so or not.” The protocol “ would simply 
stipulate that if an attack on one of the signers occurs, and 
if the Security Council is blocked from action, the other 
signatories would nevertheless go to the aid of the victim.” 
The supporters of this proposal hold that by being open to 
Russia it would avoid any appearance of being hostile to 
Russia. If the minutes of the discussions which led to the 
North Atlantic Pact are ever made public, it will be found that 
some such plan was examined and rejected as failing to give 
the necessary assurance of security to the nations of Western 
Europe. Russia has never shown any hesitancy in making 
verbal pledges and has never shown any compunction im 
breaking them on the shallowest pretexts. There would 
have been every reason, propaganda and other, for Russia to 
join the protocol and the situation would have been exactly 
as before. Moreover, whether Russia joined or did not join, 
the formation of a common strategic defence plan based upon 
mutual military aid, which is the core of the Pact, would not 
have been possible. 

Another section of the Disgruntled group think that im 
broadening the Pact to include so many nations, in particulat 
the two Scandinavian members, Norway and Denmark, it 
has been weakened. If the two Scandinavian nations had 
‘not been invited to join, there would have been two blocks 
prepared to resist Russian aggression, the Scandinavian block 
of Sweden, Norway and Denmark and the North Atlantic 
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block. The complaint that the Scandinavian block would © 
have been neutral in relation to the North Atlantic block, 
they hold, was a academic in view of the unquestioned 
sympathy of its three members for the west. Sweden 
did not oppose, but supported, the idea of a North Atlantic 
Alliance of restricted membership. She made it clear that 
she would reject any Russian proposal for a ‘‘ non-aggression ”’ 
treaty as firmly as Norway. Russia could have been relied 
upon to force the Scandinavian block into the ranks of the 
North Atlantic Powers if she resorted to war. The net result 
of broadening the Pact has, therefore, been to rob the anti- 
Russian camp of the help of Sweden, a nation which has at the 
moment the most efficient armed forces in the West -next to 
Britain. While the Pact negotiators recognised that there 
was much to be said for these various considerations, they 
held them to be more than outweighed by the fact that if 
Norway and Denmark had not been members of the Pact, 
advance planning could not have been carried out so effectively. 
They still hope that Swedish policy will change and that she 
will ultimately strengthen the Pact and her own security by 
becoming a member. 

The Simon-pure Isolationists, those Neanderthal survivors 
from another political age, who look ahead about as far as 
1920, are the least numerous and dangerous of the Pact and 
Military. Assistance Act opponents. They fear Communism, 
but fear the trend of the times towards closer association with 
Europe even more. They would like to set back the clock 
to the days when the Atlantic Ocean was really a barrier, 
and when the cautionary advice in George Washington’s 
Farewell Address that America should have “as little 
political connection as possible’ with Europe really meant 
something. Their chief complaint against the Pact is that 
it compels the United States to go to war automatically if 


any member decides it has been attacked, and that it robs 


Congress of the authority, which it alone possesses under the 
Constitution, of committing the country to war. These 
statements are incorrect, but are fortunately nearer the 
truth than the protestations which some zealous defenders 
of the Pact think it good political tactics to make, namely, 
that it contains no commitment, moral or otherwise, to use 
force, and that Congress will be completely free under all 
circumstances to declare or not declare war. Congress is 
definitely under an obligation to go to war if the use of armed 
force is necessary to re-establish peace and security. As Mr. 
Acheson, the Secretary of State frankly explained, each 
member, including the United States, is pledged to exercise 
“its honest judgment” in determining what action is 
necessary. He added that if a full-scale attack was launched 
VOL. CXXXII. 3 
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against any member the only honest judgment possible 
would be that war was necessary. The fact that the fulfil- 
ment of the Pact obligation, so far as a declaration of war is 
concerned, depends upon the action of Congress does not 
prevent the United States from undertaking such a commit- 
ment, or detract in any way from its significance. 

A group closely allied to the Isolationists are the Dis- 
trustful. They fear that now the Pact has been signed 
Europe will sit back and leave everything to the United 
States. They might be compared to the “ keep-left ’’ group 
in England which tried to establish an equation between the 
United States and the Soviets, first demanding equal friend- 
ship with both, then, when Soviet actions made the original 
postulate impossible, turning to a policy of equal distrust of 
both. The distrustful American usually never had any 
affection for Russia, but he holds that the difference between 
Western Europe and Russia is one of degree more than kind. 
Socialist Britain is nearer to totalitarian Russia than to 
Democratic America. Russia has her-forced labour camps, 
but Western Europe has its colonies. In underwriting the 
security of Western Europe, they ask, is America also under- 
writing the status quo in Indonesia, Indochina and Malaya ? 
By rearming Western Europe America might be placing 
weapons in its hands for the suppression of natives struggling 
for independence. The Administration will be ready to quiet 
any genuine fears on this score by permitting the Military 
Assistance Act to contain a proviso that American military 
supplies are not used in colonial areas. 

Another group of Pact opponents, more influential perhaps 
in Congress than the country as a whole, are the Far Easterners. 
They see no logic in blocking Communism at the European 
front-door while permitting it to enter by the Asiatic back 
door. The same argument about the relative importance of 


Europe and the Far East was heard during the war and was ~ 


resolved then, as now, in favour of Europe. The priority 
given Europe over the Far East, whether economic or military, 
is based on the self-evident grounds that, should Russia 
provoke war, greater local strength exists in Europe upon 
which resistance could be built than in the Far East, from 
both the military and industrial standpoint. Owing to 
distance Western Europe is also the area which it is easier to 
reinforce. It is also the area nearer the main centres of 
Russian strength which could threaten the Western Hemi- 
sphere. The State Department White Paper on the Pact 
pointed out, ‘‘ The dominance of the European continent 


once attained and consolidated could be the first step in a 


larger plan of attack on Great Britain, and then on the United 
States and the rest of the Western Hemisphere.” Dominance 
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of the Asiatic mainland, though serious, could not so easily 
be the first step in a larger plan of attack on America. 

The most serious opposition of all is that of the Pro- 
fessional Economisers. Their fire is concentrated mainly on 
the Military Assistance Act, which will cost a great deal more 


' money than the pens handed to the Pact signers as souvenirs. 


The problem which faces American policy makers is to 
see that the European members of the Pact have the military 
equipment necessary to check any attempted Communist 
coup within Europe and to deter a Soviet army from invading 
Europe, and, at the same time, to see that in attaining the 
above goals European economic recovery is not impeded. 
Recovery, as American officials have frequently emphasised, 
has priority over rearmament.' This implies that the 
European countries will not be asked to divert their main 
effort from recovery to rearmament, and that help, both 
arms and the finances needed to produce arms, will be given 
by the United States. The assistance at first will be modest. 
It will do little more than place the European members in 
the position of being able to check Communist uprisings from 
within. But that itself will be an important advance. Three 
or four years will be needed, it is estimated, before Western 
Europe is strong enough to deter a Soviet invasion. The aim 
would be to make Europe strong enough to deter, not defeat, 
an invader; to hold the line, not to counter-attack. To . 
accomplish this a total force of about 35 divisions is con- 
templated, which is about equal to Russia’s immediately 
available striking force. With such a defensive force to 
overcome, Russia would have to go through the long and 
cumbersome process of mobilisation before she could feel 
certain of attacking with success. She would be forced to 
signal her intentions in advance and enable the West to 
prepare for the threat. Russia would be further deterred 
by the knowledge that the United States had the atomic 
bomb, and as President Truman recently said, that the 
United States would be prepared to use it if required. 

The firmness and strength of the West, it is fully recog- 
nised, is not in itself a solution of fundamental world problems. 
But, in the words of the American White Paper, “ it does 


increase the readiness of ambitious nations to seek solutions 


by negotiation rather than by force.’ That is the ultimate 
aim of American, and Western, policy: So to restore the 
economic and military balance of the world that Russia will 
Tealise that she has more to gain by negotiation and com- 
promise than by threats and pressure. 


DENys SMITH. 


THE COLOUR QUESTION IN SOUTH AFRICA 
By MICHAEL VANE 


HE population of South Africa is divisible into four 

main groups, as indicated in the accompanying table, 

which shows the numerical strength of each as revealed 
by the censuses from 1904 to 1946.* 


NUMERICAL COMPOSITION OF THE POPULATION, 1904-46 


Europeans . 1,116,806 1,276,242 1,519,488 2,003,857 
Natives . - 3,491,056 4,019,006 4,697,813 6,596,689 
Coloureds . . 445,228 - 525,837 545,548 769,661 
Asiatics .. . 122,734 152,309 165,731 219,691 


Total . . 5,175,824 5,973,394 6,928,580 9,589,898 11,391,949 


The first Europeans to arrive in South Africa were the 
Portuguese, who, when attempting to find a sea route to 
India, discovered the Cape of Storms in 1486. The first 
people to form a colony were the officials of the Dutch East 
India Company, who arrived at the Cape in 1652. Later they 
came in contact with the Hottentots, from whom they bought 
cattle and whose land they appropriated. When the Dutch 
farmers trekked eastwards they encountered the Bushmen, a 
nomadic people of small stature, who lived on herbs, roots 
and game and dwelt in caves, where their beautiful paintings 
still attract the attention of scientists. The Bushmen were 
accustomed to hunt where they pleased and could not accept 
the view of the white people that the lands fenced in by them 
were private property. The result was that expeditions were 
successfully organised to exterminate them, and what few 
Bushmen were left fled to the desert wastes of what is now 
South-West Africa. 

The Bantu, Kafirs or Natives, as they are now called, did 
not arrive on the scene until the last quarter of the 18th 
century. Though in some respects more advanced than the 
Hottentots and Bushmen on account of their tribal organisa- 
tion, capacity for primitive agriculture and ability to work 
in metals, they had no written language of their own, and did 
not even produce paintings. They probably originated in 

* The above table is extracted from South Africa’s Stepchildren, by Dr. 


H. Sonnabend and Cyril Sofer, South African Affairs Pamphlets, No. 16 
(Third Series), Box 4118, Johannesburg. 
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East Africa, from negroes of the Congo, West Africa, and the 
Hamitic races. Their migration southwards may have been 
due to pressure of population, tribal wars and slave trading. 
They came through Nyasaland, Tanganyika and the Rhodesias 
till they reached the Great Fish River in the eastern part of 
the Cape Colony in the middle of the 18th century, where 
they pushed the scattered Bushmen and Hottentots before 
them. They first came in contact with the Dutch in 1779, 
after which there was constant friction for about 100 years. 
Altogether nine Kafir wars were fought between the white 
people of the Cape and the Bantu. The Bantu would make 
cattle raids over the ill-defined territory between them and 
the whites. Reprisal raids would follow, and every now and 
then some frontier incident would result in war. 

Gradually as the white people migrated further north- 
wards and eastwards, the Bantu were pushed back into 
certain areas, which now form the British Native Protec- 
torates of Basutoland, Bechuanaland and Swaziland, and 
the South African Native Reserves of the Transkei, Ciskei 
and other smaller scattered localities. Many remained in the 
territories occupied by white people, where they performed 
unskilled work for their new masters. 

The Cape coloured people are derived from Hottentots 
and slaves, and to a lesser extent from Europeans, Bushmen 
and Bantu. The Cape Malays, now about 35,000 in number, 
are descended from slaves and political exiles who were 
brought out from the Malay Peninsula mainly between 1715 
and 1767. The home language of both Coloureds and Malays 
is Afrikaans. 

The Indians first came out as indentured labourers to work 
on the sugar plantations in 1860. They continued to emigrate 
under this scheme until 1911. Free Indians have also entered 
South Africa in considerable numbers as merchants and 
traders. : 

The attitude of the various Governments of the four 
Colonies towards the non-European people before the Act of 
Union varied in each Colony according as the cago 
influence was British or Boers. . The British in the Cape an 
Natal believed in the upliftment of their subject peoples, to 
whom they gave certain limited citizen rights, provided that 
none of these threatened European supremacy. The Boers, on 
the other hand, whose religion was largely based on the Old 
Testament, regarded the Natives as the sons of Ham, who 
was stigmatised by Noah as a “ servant of servants.” In the 
Boer Republics of the Free State and Transvaal, the Natives, 
and with them most other non-Europeans, were allowed no 
citizen rights. 

After the Anglo-Boer War of 1899-1902 there was no 
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fundamental alteration of these laws, and when, in 1910, the 
four Colonies became Provinces of the Union of South Africa, 
the laws governing the status of non-Europeans were still 
valid under the new constitution. 

In the first Union Cabinet, General Hertzog, the great 
champion of Boer interests, conceived the idea of segregati 
the Natives in their own areas, where they would be allowed 
to govern themselves. By this means he hoped that contact 
between white and black would be largely avoided, and 
Natives would not be allowed citizen rights in areas occupied 
by white people. Hertzog’s scheme was strongly opposed by 
the British section as well as by many Boers, but the Govern- 
ment appointed the Beaumont Commission to investigate the 
whole problem and make recommendations regarding the 
possibility of segregating the Natives. 

The Beaumont Commission reported in 1916. It found 
that the segregation of lands for occupation by Natives was 
aimed at in all the provinces from their earliest times, though 
only partially achieved and deliberately departed from. The 
Commission decided that in order to settle Natives on their 
own lands free from European competition and interference, 
it would be necessary to provide large areas like the Transkei 
rather than small scattered areas such as were available in 
Natal, as large areas would allow greater facilities for super- 
vision and administration and less points of contact between 
European and Native landowners. They would also give 
the Natives opportunities for some measure of self-govern- 
ment. But it was found impossible to define such large 
compact areas, for any lands occupied by Natives were, with 
the exception of the Transkei, scattered in all directions and 
hopelessly intermixed with the lands owned and woo 
Europeans, whose vested interests had to be considered. 
Any attempt to deal with this matter in a drastic fashion 
involving wholesale removals would entail enormous expendi- 
ture and create widespread dissatisfaction. The Commission 
did, however, make certain recommendations, which were 
shelved by the Government. 

Thus, the solution suggested by Hertzog was condemned 
as impracticable, and no consistent policy was adopted 
towards the Natives or other non-Europeans until Hertzog 
himself became Prime Minister, when he again set to work 
on a modified scheme for segregation of the Natives and for 
changing the form of the Native franchise in the Cape Province. 

Hertzog’s plan, which embodied some of the recommenda- 
tions of the Beaumont Commission, took many years to shape. 
The Natives were not to be allowed to purchase land it 
“‘ white ” areas nor whites in “‘ black’ areas. Areas were to 
be proclaimed for Native occupation. Moneys were to be 
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provided for the purchase of land for Natives in proclaimed 
areas. A Native Council was to be elected with advisory 

wers. The franchise of Natives on the common roll was 
to be abolished. All the Natives in the Cape Province were 
to be represented by three European members of the House 
of Assembly elected on a separate roll. All the Natives in 
South Africa were to be represented by four senators in the 
Upper House, elected indirectly. 

The Native Bills were debated at considerable length 
before any legislation was passed. The subject of the Native 
franchise constituted one of the entrenched clauses in the Act 
of Union, and could be changed only by a two-thirds majority 
in a joint session of the Senate and House of Assembly. In 
1929 the Natives Representation in Parliament Bill came 
before a joint sitting of the two Houses, but it failed to obtain 
a two-thirds majority. The Native Bills were in fact not 
passed until 1936, when Hertzog had formed a Coalition 
Cabinet with Smuts. In that year the Native Trust and Land 
Act was passed, whereby provision of 7,250,000 morgen 
(I morgen = 2-17 acres) of land was made for acquisition by 
Natives ; the franchise laws were changed as indicated above ; 
and a Natives’ Representative Council was established. 

The Coloured people and Asiatics at the Cape suffered no 
interference with their franchise rights under the 1936 Act. 
Coloured and Asiatic adult males who could write and had 
fixed property worth £75 or an income of {50 a year had the 
right of the franchise. There were about 25,000 Coloured and 
1,500 Asiatic voters in the Cape Province, where there were 
390,000 European voters. 

The Indians in Natal, after the withdrawal of their Parlia- 
mentary franchise rights in 1896, were without such rights 
until 1946, when Smuts introduced the Asiatic Land Tenure 
and Indian Representation Bill. This gave the Natal and 
Transvaal Indians three European representatives in the 
House of Assembly and two in the Senate. The Indians 
raised strong objections to the provisions of this Bill and 
appealed to UNO. 

Such was the position with regard to the Parliamentary 
representation of the non-Europeans when on May 28, 1948, 
Smuts tendered his resignation to the Governor-General 
following the defeat of his party at the last General Election. 

Malan had won the election almost entirely on his Colour 
programme, which included as its main feature the principle 
of “ Apartheid,’’ which was nothing more than a new name 
for what Hertzog had called ‘“‘ Segregation.” Hertzog had 
won the 1929 Election on the very same colour issue—on 
what has been aptly termed “‘ The Divine Right of White 
Skin.” Indeed, no programme could be more certain to 
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appeal to the white voters than one promising to protect them 
from the rising tide of colour. 

Malan’s promises were: To protect the European popula- 
tion as a pure white race by segregation of the Natives in the 
Reserves, which must become “ the true fatherland of the 
Natives ”’ ; to abolish marriages between Europeans and non- 
Europeans—(the percentage of marriages between Europeans 
and non-Europeans has dropped from 0-9 in 1925 to 0:3 in 
1946) ; to deprive the Coloured people in the Cape of their 
franchise rights on the common voters’ roll, and to provide 
for their representation in the House of Assembly by three 
European representatives to be elected by a Coloured Repre- 
sentative Council. Such representatives would not, however, 
be allowed to vote on votes of confidence in the Government, 
a declaration of war, or any change in the rights of non- 
Europeans ; abolition of Native representation in the House 
of Assembly and their representation only by four European 
Senators elected by various Native councils ; repatriation of 
as many Indians as possible, segregation of those who remain, 
abolition of their franchise, and removal of their family 
allowances. 

Since their assumption of power the Nationalists have 
already introduced legislation to deprive the Indians of their 
franchise, limited the franchise of the Cape Coloureds, and 
are now contemplating the passing of a Bill to deprive the 
Natives of their representation in the House of Assembly. 
As, however, the Native franchise rights constitute one of the 
entrenched clauses of the Act of Union, a method had to be 
found whereby this Act could be by-passed. Expert legal 
opinion has assured Dr. Malan that, since the passing of the 
Statute of Westminster and the Status Acts, it is possible for 
him to pass legislation to abolish the Native franchise by a 
simple majority in Parliament. Should Havenga, the leader 
of the Afrikander Party, consent to this course, the Bills will 
be introduced at the next session of Parliament, but Havenga 
has shown considerable reluctance to tamper with the Act of 
Union without due regard to the will of the European 
electorate. It is therefore possible that Malan will have to 
go to the country at a General Election before he can proceed 
with the next stage of his programme on the Colour question. 


MICHAEL VANE. 
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THE SIGNIFICANCE OF “FOUGASSE” 
By F. STREETON STEED 


N the July of 1916, there was a false dawn of hope. The 
[batt of Jutland had taken place a month before. On 

land, the Great Offensive had started over a front of 45 
kilometres, the offensive that was-to destroy the German war- 
machine at its strongest point—on the River Somme. In 
Punch, Bernard Partridge had depicted the grim figure of 
German military might as a statue that was already beginning 
to split asunder as the wedge of the “‘ 1916 Offensive ’’ was 
thrust into a fissure. The title-page of Punch’s new volume 
displayed the Kaiser eying the fair form of Peace in a specula- 
tive manner, while this particular issue of Punch showed the 
Kaiser drooping despondently over the adverse despatches 
that obese, spike-helmeted generals were tendering to their 
Imperial master. This issue had also a mild little jokelet, 
embedded in a peculiarly dreary ‘‘ Charivaria,’’ by a comic 
artist entirely new to the august pages of Punch—‘‘ Fougasse.”’ 

The name, drawn from the vocabulary of military destruc- 
tion, was an apt christening for an artist who emerged in that 
pitiless month when casualties suddenly swelled five-fold. 
The artist who assumed it was Cyril Kenneth Bird, who had 
been disabled by a bullet in the spine in Gallipoli, and who 
has been named as the successor of E. V. Knox in the chair of 
Mark Lemon, the new editor of Punch. 

It would be unfair to call to mind too clearly that first 
little jokelet, which contrasted the officer’s uniform of the 
fashion plate with the rough-and-ready approximations of 
the battle-field ; it held little promise of the ‘‘ Fougasse ”’ 
of the future and gave no hint a the special style that ‘‘ Fou- 
gasse ’’ was to make his own. The other pages of that issue 
displayed most of the old, well-tried stalwarts ; F. H. Town- 
send, the reigning Art Editor, had contributed a drawing of 
the Crown Prince disporting himself in a drawing-room in 
what was believed to be a typically Little Willyish manner, 
with the appropriate cigar and bottle of champagne; G. L. 
Stampa produced a couple of charming but inexperienced 
land-girls; G. D. Armour had been obliged to discontinue 
his drawings of fox-hunts and steeplechases and devote his 
talent to cavalrymen and mules; Lewis Baumer, whose 
enchanting maidens often caused a juvenile heart to beat a 
shade quicker, offered a drawing-room scene above a labori- 
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ously explanatory caption that was in the Punch fashion of 
those days. Not represented in that particular number, but 
regular performers on the Punch stage, were Frank Reynolds, 
whom “ Fougasse’”’ was to succeed as Art Editor, Wallis 
Mills, Fred Pegram, Charles Graves, Raven-Hill, C. E. Brock, 
Bert Thomas and George Belcher. 

The issue in question carried a drawing by one who was 
to have a great influence on the young ‘‘ Fougasse ’’—George 
Morrow. The Morrow joke, when he was not delving into 
the more surprising corners of history, took the narrative 
form, which worked out its purpose in a series of drawings. 
In this particular case, George Morrow was satirising the 
silent-film Westerner that will ever be recalled to memory 
when the name of Pearl White is mentioned. Although he 
was a prominent exponent of this type of joke, Morrow was 
not, of course, its inventor; Caran d’Ache (Emmanuel 
Poirié) had already exploited its possibilities in his own 
brilliant manner, and the gentle Wilhelm Busch had pre- 
ceded him ; indeed, a noble ancestry might conceivably be 
traced in medieval hagiography. Neither did George Morrow 
enjoy monopolistic rights even in the pages of Punch, for 
Frank Reynolds was to take an occasional canter across the 
field, and H. M. Bateman was soon to find it particularly 
suitable to his own genius. 

In his early days, “‘ Fougasse”’ clung principally to the 
normal static joke, with an occasional experiment in the 
narrative style, but gradually the latter type began to 
preponderate as his touch became surer, and by the early 
nineteen-twenties he had achieved a complete mastery of this 
method. From George Morrow he possibly derived also the 
technique of the simple line, which he developed into a style 
that was vivid and direct, without a single stroke carried as 
passenger. This active simplicity of method, coupled with 
the narrative type of joke leading by stages to a climax of 
the ridiculous, form the “‘ Fougasse style,” which has now 
delighted the readers of Punch—and who is not ?—for 33 
years. 

The narrative joke, although possessing a respectable 
history and claiming eminent patrons, has always stood 
rather apart from the Punch tradition, which has from its 
earliest days sought its humour in the interplay of character 
and situation. Typical of the traditional style is the most 
celebrated of all Punch jokes, which wins its effect through 
the contrasted personalities of the over-powering bishop and 
the deferential curate tactfully protesting that the egg is 
‘‘ excellent in parts.”” John Leech, Charles Keene, Phil May 
(the greatest master of the simple line), Bert Thomas, George 
Belcher, all drew their appeal from the individualities of 
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their fellow-men ; they mixed with them, observed them, and 
lovingly reproduced them. That crusty bachelor sat opposite 
Charles Keene in the Paddington omnibus; that indignant 
charlady upbraided her neighbour in front of George Belcher 
last Tuesday ; that Cockney ragamuffin pestered Phil May 
only last week-end. 

The narrative joke, on the other hand, requires far less _ 
assistance from human elements. The human being is reduced 
to a characterless type caught up in a developing catastrophe. 
Man is no longer the master of his fate, but a ridiculous 
creature in the fell clutch of circumstance. It is essentially 
the humour of the technician rather than the humanist, and 
as such would appeal to the intellectual inclination of “ Fou- 
gasse,’’ who was trained as a civil engineer. It is particularly 
noticeable that, as his art has progressed, his interest in the 
persons of his little actors has diminished until, at last, a 
few adroit lines indicate what is nothing more than a human 
symbol. 

It is not perhaps possible to claim that such a thing 
exists as a “‘ Fougasse school,”’ but his success has certainly 
had an enormous influence on comic art and has favoured the 
emergence of a significant number of artists who are travelling 
in the same direction. Across the Atlantic these fellow- 
travellers are in practical possession of the field. The slick, 
streamlined effect is the objective ; attention is concentrated 
on the development of incident to the exclusion of all else. 
Anything that, by the most exacting standards is not absolutely 
necessary to the purpose is ruthlessly cut out ; the individual 
character has surrendered its place to the representative 
symbol. All of which is doubtless to the popular taste ; 
admittedly the Punch of past days sometimes seemed con- 
cocted for the amiable sisters of country rectors. But the 
change has also its less favourable aspects. The simple-line 
method easily degenerates into mere crudity, and one would 
appreciate a more frequent assurance that artists capable of 
producing the superb drawings of Bernard Partridge, Fred 
Pegram and F. H: Townsend exist to-day. 

_ Why has popular fancy taken this style so markedly to 
its favour? An easy answer would indicate that it is a 
development influenced by the rise of the cinematograph, 
and point to Walt Disney as the heir to Caran d’Ache and 
“ Fougasse.” It may well be so, but it still would not account 
for the decline of interest in human characterisation. Can 
one find the root of this in that July of 1916, when human 
life suddenly became so cheap a commodity, when the Somme 
offensive devoured half a million British casualties alone 
before it sank away in that December? Did that month 
also number among the slain the nineteenth-century belief 
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in the perfectibility of man, the optimistic confidence that 
_ man, having achieved so much, having mastered such Titanic 
forces, was capable of achieving the final mastery ? Having 
set the mighty mill of war in motion, man now had found 
himself caught in its iron teeth, crushed and tortured, no 
master but a pitiful victim. Did man in that month fall, in 
revulsion, from proud confidence to utter despair, seeing 
himself as a despicable creature that was the prey of his 
own passions and greed and incapable of finding a way of 
escape ? 

When man, in an atrabilious mood of self-abasement, is 
ready to view himself as a homunculus, then the joke that 
displays him as an object in the toils of a comic disaster 
inevitably makes a special appeal. The peppery colonels, 
patronising peeresses, careful Aberdonians, newly-wed hos- 
tesses, absent-minded professors, Boanergic costers, all these 
seem now to belong to a distant age and fashion ; in our new 
world, man is less an individual than an item, a National 
Registration number. Is it because the faith that was for- 
merly reposed in man has been transferred to the faultless, 
passionless machine that one of the most popular features of 
to-day’s Punch is the Emett drawing, featuring some endear- 
ing railway-engine or tram-car as its hero ? 

If ‘‘ Fougasse’’ has caught all too faithfully the spirit of 
the age, let us be grateful that he exhibits the truth with such 
brilliant draughtsmanship and delightful wit. 


STREETON STEED. 


THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK 
INDIA, PAKISTAN AND CHINA 
By Str Cuarzes Innes, K.C.S.I., C.LE. 


HE dangerous Kashmir dispute which ever since 

partition has poisoned the relations between India and 

Pakistan seems now to be in a fair way towards settle- 
ment. It would be idle to pretend that the Cease Fire agree- 
ment has solved all difficulties, but there are strong factors 
making for peace. Already there has been a remarkable 
improvement in the relations between the two Dominions, 
and it is not too much to hope that there will be steady 
progress towards a policy of co-operation and good neighbour- 
liness. Such a policy will be of great benefit to industry and 
commerce, especially if it removes or at least lessens the 
barriers which now hamper trade between-the two Dominions. 
The Cease Fire has already relieved the strain on the finances 
of the two countries, and the Governments should now be 
able to concentrate on the economic problems which confront 
them. There are other internal problems of course, especially 
that of Communism. 

Communism has made little advance at any rate in West 
Pakistan, but as the Prime Minister himself has said, it is 
a very serious menace in India, and it is fortunate that the 
Government are fully alive to the situation. Nor is it only 
India that has been infected. Recent events in China, 
Burma and Malaya indicate that the gravest danger to the 
peace and prosperity of almost every country in the Far East 
lies in the spread of Communism. 

Turning to our own domestic affairs, the accounts show 
that our resources have been fully employed throughout the 
year. In most of our branches indeed business has main- 
tained a high level of activity, but signs are not wanting that 
the sellers’ market is coming to an end, and it may not be 
very long before we see some recession of trade. Our chief 
concern perhaps has been the very heavy burden of taxation 
in almost every country where we operate and the constant 
rise in our overheads. 

Almost everywhere in the East there is an inflationary 
situation. The cost of living goes up and up, and we spend 
much time and money in adjusting the salaries both of our 
European and of our local staff to their expenditure on the 
necessities of life. The trouble is, of course, that in these 
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days increases of salary are apt to benefit the tax gatherer 
more than the recipient. 


THE PosITION IN INDIA 


I mentioned just now the economic problems of India. I 
should say that probably the most pressing of these problems 
is that of food. The country is no longer able to feed itself 
and that is a dangerous situation for a country where the 
population is so enormous and increases so rapidly. The 
ultimate solution lies in more irrigation schemes and in bring- 
ing waste lands under cultivation, and the Government is 
pressing ahead with projects of this kind, but it will be some 
years before they can be carried into effect and in the mean- 
time food has to be imported. In 1948 approximately 
3,000,000 tons were imported at a cost of Rs.150 crores. 
This year the current deficit is estimated at 4,000,000 tons 
or even more. 

Imports of food on this scale (assuming that it can be 
procured) must adversely affect India’s balance of trade and 
create a difficult foreign exchange position. In the seven 
months April-October, 1948, the adverse balance was more 
than 28 crores, and it may be worse in the current year. 
More production is needed and under-production is one of 
India’s problems. There was some improvement in 1948 
and there was less labour trouble than in 1947, but there is 
much room for further improvement. It is a remarkable 
fact for instance that while the daily numbers employed in 
the coal industry increased between 1938 and 1947 by 63 per 
cent., the increase in the production of coal in the same 
period was only 6 per cent. 

Moreover, costs of production have increased enormously 
in every industry and India may find it increasingly difficult 
to pay for her imports by exports. The increase of costs is 
largely due to higher labour costs. One explanation is that 
the Government, as a matter of policy, have set themselves 
to improve the conditions of labour, and in the last two years 
have passed many Acts with this end in view. Labour 
unrest frequently fostered by Communists is another cause, 
though as I have just said there has been some improvement 
in this respect in the last year. But perhaps the main reason 
is inflation and the rising cost of living. The note circulation 
at the end of 1948 was 63 times as great as it was in 1938-1939) 
and the index number of wholesale prices stood 383°6 in 
December, 1948, compared with 308-2 in 1947-1948, and 
100 in August, 1939. 

The rise in the price of articles of food has been particularly 
steep in 1948 owing to premature decontrol at the end of 1947. 
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It is worth noticing that in spite of the inflationary situation 
there has been complete stagnation recently in the Indian 
Stock Exchanges. Share values indeed have registered a 
catastrophic decline in the last two years. The actual 
depreciation suffered by all the stocks and shares quoted on 
the Stock Exchanges between August, 1946, and October, 
1948, has been estimated at the colossal figure of 880 crores, 
that is from 1,396 crores in August, 1946, to 516 crores in 
October, 1948. These facts indicate a lack of confidence 
among investors, and one can only hope that confidence will 
be restored by the tax concessions announced by the Finance 
Minister in his recent Budget speech. Other urgent problems 
are the deterioration of the railways due no doubt to the war 
and the inadequacy of the ports. The loss of the port of 
Karachi has been a serious blow to Indian economy. 

These remarks are necessarily incomplete. In a brief 
review of this kind one must concentrate on what seem to be 
the high lights with the result that the picture may be a 
distorted one. Moreover, one may take comfort from the 
fact that in the political sphere the Government in the past 
year have pursued a vigorous policy and now that they have 
time to concentrate on economic problems, one may expect 
an equally vigorous approach. 

Already they have announced the measures they propose 
to adopt to deal with inflation. Rationing of the necessities 
of life is being gradually reimposed, the Government have 
shown that they will not tolerate the subversive activities of 
Communists, and it may be hoped that steady progress will 
be made towards healthier economic conditions. 


THE POSITION IN PAKISTAN 


The death on September 11, 1948, of the Quaid-i-Azam, 
Mr. Jinnah, came as a tremendous shock to the people of 
Pakistan, and it says much for the unity and discipline of all 
classes of the people that the country was able to withstand the 
blow. Confidence was soon restored by the appointment, 
amid general acclamation, of his successor, Kwaja Nazi- 
muddin from East Bengal, as Governor-General. On the 
political side there has been need for strong action by the 
Central Government in respect of the Provinces of Sind and 
West Punjab, and the relations between East and West 
Pakistan have not yet been placed on a satisfactory footing. 
The problem is a difficult one, of course, owing to the distance 
which separates the two. 

Pakistan’s economic problems are not so serious as those 
of India. The food situation is satisfactory though heavy 
floods in August damaged crops and necessitated: the import 
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of supplies from abroad, mainly in the shape of wheat from 
Russia. Generally, however, there is no shortage of food 
except in the matter of sugar for which Pakistan is dependent 
on imports. There is little labour trouble in the Dominion, 
and now that the danger of war has passed away with the 
Cease Fire in Kashmir, the financial situation of the Dominion 
has improved. The Government has also a satisfactory 
balance of foreign exchange, and has been able to pursue a 
more liberal import control policy with the result that there 
have been large supplies of many commodities from overseas, 
Perhaps the main problem before the Government is 
that of establishing a better balance in the economy of the 
Dominion. Pakistan is at present primarily an agricultural 
country and there is much need for large-scale industries. 
Some progress has been made in this direction, but the 
Government are up against the problem that the trend of 
Mohammedan activity appears to be in the direction of retail 
trade and that so far the public generally has shown little 
desire to take part in or invest its money in industrial enter- 
rise. 
. It is true that three loans were floated successfully in the 
latter half of 1948, but support came mainly from the banks 
and other institutions, and little interest was taken in the 
loans by the general public. For the same reason not much 
interest is being taken in the new Stock Exchange which has 
just been established. It looks as if the Government may 
have to set itself to attract foreign capital in order to foster 
the industrial development of the Dominion. 
The prospects of the new branch we have opened in 
Chittagong should be good, but much will depend on the 


progress made by the Government in developing not only 


the town itself, but also the port. The import and export 
trade of East Pakistan, the population of which is estimated 
at some 50 millions, used to pass before partition through 
Calcutta. Now this trade has been diverted to Chittagong, 
and the existing port facilities are quite inadequate. It is a 
matter of urgent importance that the improvement of the 
port should be put in hand without delay. The port is at 


present under the control of the Eastern Bengal Railway, - 


and the first essential, it would seem, is that a separate port 
authority should be set up to arrange for the efficient berthing 
of steamers and to plan the modernisation and expansion of 
the port. 


THE POSITION IN CHINA 


Hong Kong is a haven of law, order and stability in a very 
troubled part of the world. Its population has increased 
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enormously since the war, much trade has been diverted to 
it from Shanghai and other China ports, and many wealthy 
business men from China have found at any rate a tempora 

refuge there. It is not surprising, therefore, that the Colony 
continues to enjoy a great, if possibly hectic, prosperity. In 
1948, the trade passing through Hong Kong beat all records. 
Imports were 34 per cent. and exports 30 per cent. higher 
than in 1947, features of the year being the revival of trade 
with Japan and the opening up of a new trade with Formosa. 

The expansion of local industries continues. New cotton 
spinning mills are under construction, and the general level 
of activity in the factories is very high. It is also a sign of 
confidence that there is a building boom. Nevertheless, it is 
a time for caution, for no one can foretell what effect recent 
developments in China will have on the fortunes of the 
Colony. 

You have no doubt followed the course of events in China 
in the daily Press and there is little that I need say about 
them. The implications of the Communist victories in 
North China are, of course, very serious, not only for China 
itself, but also for the whole of South East Asia, but only 
time can show how things will develop, Our immediate 
interest lies in the effect these victories may have on our 
business in Shanghai. It appears to be only a question of 
time before the Communist armies enter the city, and it 
remains to be seen whether the foreign banks will be closed 
or whether they will be allowed to continue to play their 
oa in financing the import and export trade of China. 

he only thing that can be said with.confidence is that China 
cannot flourish or be prosperous without foreign trade. 
Conditions have been so chaotic in the past year that business 
has been on a much reduced scale. 
CHARLES INNES. 


[From the statement made to the annual general meeting of 
the Mercantile Bank of India by the Chairman, Sir Charles 
Innes, K.C.S.I., C.I.E., on March 31, 1948.] 


FARM AND GARDEN 
THE LAWS OF LIFE 
By Lapy Eve BALFouR 


O. 1. The Law of Return, There can be no receiving 

without giving and no giving without receiving. That 

law is immutable, but the quality of that which is 
received is in direct proportion to the quality of that which is 
given. Thus you can give and receive both that which is good 
and that which is bad. Life is derived only from life. Top 
soil is alive in that it contains a varied and numerous living 
community, so numerous that a single saltspoonful of it can 
be shown to contain literally tens of millions of individual 
living organisms. It is this soil life which is transmitted to 
plants. Thus if you wish to raise plants of maximum vitalit 
(another word for life) you must give living food to the soil 
from which they spring. If you give only dead food to the soil, 
you will receive in return only plants of poor vitality which 
easily fall prey to pests and diseases. 

All forms of organic cultivation are designed to feed and 
increase the soil population and so enable it to feed the crop, 
There is no finer food for the soil population than organic 
compost. . 

RESEARCH RESULTS. Biological testing of compost sam- 
ples has revealed the presence of bacteria which are capable of 
dissolving—and so making available to plants—phosphates 
which otherwise remain locked up and useless. When 
chemical analysis is made of soil, only the available phosphateis 
measured. This is minute compared to the vast store of insoluble 
phosphates which can be released by bacterial action. 

Tuis Montu’s Maxim. Never throw away or burn any- 
thing that has come out of the soil. Compost it and return 
it to the soil to increase its bacterial content. 

Tuis Montu’s Tips. To Gardeners. Both soft and hard 
fruit can be kept healthy and productive by heavy mulching 
with cut grass, hedgerow weeds, etc. Pile this up under the 
trees or bushes 6 inches thick, as often as material becomes 
available. This treatment will completely control weeds, 
will greatly assist moisture and will keep earthworms working 
near the surface among the roots of the fruit trees or bushes, 
thereby providing them with healthy and ample diet. 

To Farmers. It is as important to protect your hay crop 
from the sun as from the rain if you wish to retain its feeding 
value. Cut it young and ripen it on the tripod system. 


To all Growers. Utilise any idle soil to grow a green crop 
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which can be ploughed or disked or forked back into the soil, 
or make additional material for your compost heap. 


Book OF THE MontTH. Our Plundered Planet, by Fairfield 
Osborne, published by Faber and Faber. 
E. B. BALFrour, 


Organising Secretary 
The Soil Association. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


THE CYPRUS TEN-YEAR PLAN 
THE EDITOR, 
The National Review. 


S1r,—May I be permitted to correct a mis-statement 
of fact in Mr. Michael Perrett’s article on Cyprus which 
appeared in your March number? On page 328 it is stated 
that the whole cost (some £6,000,000) of the Cyprus Ten-Year 
Plan of economic development “is to be made available to 
the Cyprus Government by the United Kingdom Government 


so that no extra burden shall be placed on the Cypriots them- 
selves.” The fact is that some {4,250,000 of the total cost of 
the Cyprus Ten- Year Plan will be met from Cyprus funds and 
only {1,750,000 from United Kingdom Funds provided under 
the Colonial Development and Welfare Act, 1945. 


I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 


C. J. THomas, 
(Financial Secretary). 
Colonial Secretary’s Office, Cyprus. 


April 12, 1949. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


THE CONSERVATIVE PARTY AND IMPERIAL 
PREFERENCE 


S1r,—Lord Hinchingbrooke’s letter published in your last 
number only displays his skill in tilting at windmills. It is, 
for instance, quite inaccurate to assert, as he does, that 
“the Empire countries ’’ have never been able “to stand 
together as an economic Power capable of discriminating 
against other Powers.’’ In fact, they have done so ever 
since the conclusion of the Ottawa Agreements, which: have 
proved of no small value to the Commonwealth in war, as in 

ace. 
. It would be tedious, however, for your readers, if, at this 
distance of time, I were to examine all the fallacies and 
“ Aunt Sallies’” in which Lord Hinchingbrooke’s letter 
abounds. Instead I would ask the hospitality of your 
columns to make two points of a more general. character. 

Lord Hinchingbrooke’s economic thinking clearly belongs 
to the pre-Marshall Plan era. For more than a year now, 
the American operators of that plan have been deliberately 
encouraging the nations of Europe to discriminate against the 
dollar. They have done so for two reasons. First, because 
they recognise that Europe cannot recover without resorting 
to such discrimination. Second, because they rightly believe 
that a prosperous and united Europe, even with discrimina- 
tion, would be a much greater asset, economically as well as 
politically, to the United States, than a Europe non-dis- 
criminating but bankrupt. . What is true of Europe is equally 
true of the Commonwealth. Indeed, if we have been able to 
keep our heads above water at all, even with Marshall Aid, 
this has been almost entirely due to what Sir Stafford Cripps 
has called “the splendid achievement” of the Common- 
wealth and sterling area nations in co-operating—in effect by 

drastic forms of Imperial Preference—in economising dollars. 
From the purely economic point of view it would be indefensible 
to dismantle these preferential measures at least in the present 
unbalanced situation of our trade. The only alternative to 
them would be a catastrophic decline in our standards of 
_life or a large-scale depopulation of these islands. 
On the deeper political issue Lord Hinchingbrooke’s 
letter frankly shows that he represents those elements in the 
Conservative Party opposed to Preference, which I char- 
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acterised in my article as ‘ defeatist’’ and ‘‘ neo-Whig.” 
He does not believe that the Commonwealth any longer 
possesses the military or economic strength to continue as a 
Power-Group in the world. Instead he sees our mission in 
the future mainly as a cultural one. No one can say for 
certain whether he is right or wrong. The future of the 
Commonwealth is still in the balance; and he is as much 
entitled to his view, as Iam to mine. The prospect, however, 
of the United Kingdom declining to a point, where its relation 
to the Dominions resembled that of Spain to the rest of the 
Hispanic world, will hardly appeal to the supporters—young 
or old—of what has traditionally been the Imperial party. 
They will certainly not regard it as their duty, still less their 
privilege, to accelerate such a decline by pulling down the 
few economic bulwarks which still stand in its way, and which 
may yet ensure the economic basis of a glorious future for the 
whole Commonwealth. 


Yours faithfully, 
JULIAN AMERY. 
112 Eaton Square, 


S.W.I. 


BOOKS NEW AND OLD 
A GOOD GERMAN 


By Tue Hon. JOHN GRIGG 


LL those who yearn for a peaceful, happy and prosperous 
Europe are bound to keep ever before their eyes an ideal 


personality—the good German. This creature has not, 
alas, been much in evidence during the present century, but 
unless it can be found to exist, and to exist in large numbers, 
all schemes for European unity are foredoomed to failure. 

Englishmen have always been dangerously prone to 
applaud certain obvious German virtues, and to overlook the 
vein of barbarism and Philistinism which has tended to make 
those virtues a snare and a delusion. But the ideal is never a 
popular type, and if only a few examples can be found they 
will be enough to justify confidence in the future of the 
German nation. When Abraham tried to drive a hard bargain 
with Jehovah about the fate of Sodom, it was stipulated that 
ten righteous persons would be enough to earn a reprieve for 
that city. A similar appeal might be made on behalf of 
Germany, and with a much better chance of success. Readers 
of Mr. Roger Fulford’s latest book * will at least feel that there 
has existed one person, who was both completely and un- 
deniably German and completely and undeniably righteous. 
That person was Prince Albert of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, 
Consort of Queen Victoria. 

When we talk of a good German we mean, of course, a 
German who is good in relation to abstract standards of 
conduct and feeling which appear to us the indispensable 
standards of true civilisation. We emphatically do not mean 
one whose highest aspiration is to sacrifice himself and others 
to the German Volksgeist. Prince Albert was providentially 
insulated against the latter by his royal birth and inter- 
national upbringing. The German dynasties—more especially 
the petty ones, such as that to which he belonged—suc- 
cumbed only gradually and with reluctance to the spirit of 
militant nationalism, which in a hundred years has swe 
away the historic structure of Germany and reduced 
Continent of Europe to a shambles. Nationalism was essen- 
tially a middle-class movement. It was the terrible answet 


of German lawyers, professors and merchants to the alien. 


domination of Napoleon and then to the irksome repression 


* The Prince Consort, by Roger Fulford. Macmillan. 18s, 
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of the dynasts. A great national community had, in the 
course of the Dark and Middle Ages, become a kaleidoscope 
of sovereignties, some small, some infinitesimal, and some 
very considerable in size. The instinctive tribal-loyalty of all 
Germans—as expressed in a common language and its 
mysterious lore—was overlaid by a multiplicity of narrower 
loyalties, instead of being merged into a higher loyalty, in 
which natural feelings and Christian values might have been 
harmoniously combined. Yet the tribes which had repelled 
the Roman legions and denied themselves the measureless 
advantages of Roman rule had become quasi-Romanised, 
and to that extent civilised, under the aegis of those two 
bastard institutions—the Papacy and the Holy Roman 
Empire. 

Napoleon, who himself represented a further perversion 
of the Roman tradition, had a doubly disastrous effect upon a 
community whose development had already been ill-starred. 
By his self-centred Gallic tyranny he awoke the slumbering 
monster of German atavism, while at the same time he 
liquidated the majority of those small feudal entities which 
might conceivably have helped to keep the monster within 
bounds. He also set an example of cynical statecraft which - 
was later faithfully emulated by Bismarck. In 1848 there was 
a manifestation of the new spirit, which wasted itself on this 
occasion owing to lack of leadership and cohesion. But 
Queen Victoria was well aware of the danger, and in May of 
that year she wrote to her Uncle Leopold, King of 
the Belgians :—‘‘ In Germany .. . everything looks most 
anxious, and I évemble for the result of the Parliament at 
Frankfort. I am so anxious for the fate of the poor smaller 
Sovereigns, which it would. be infamous to sacrifice.’ The 
sovereigns managed, indeed, to survive the ordeal of 1848, 
and even—though only nominally—the creation of Bismarck’s 
Empire. But they were altogether absent from Hitler’s 
Third Reich. The Volksgeist has recently been in the ascendant, 
and the ideal good German—of the type we are considering— 
in almost total eclipse. 

Prince Albert’s father and brother were such as Queen 
Victoria would have classed “‘ poor smaller Sovereigns.”’ He 
was therefore a member of the dynastic “ trades union ’’—a 
fraternity which was by no means confined to Germany alone. 
Admittedly it stood for much that was antiquated and 
ignoble, but it also stood for a conception of European Unity, 
which even thé Wars of Religion and the growth of national 
self-consciousness had not yet sufficed to destroy. The Prince 
was educated not simply as a German, but as aJEuropean. In 
addition to eighteen months at Bonn, he spent ten months as 
a student in Brussels and went—like Goethe—on an Itali- 
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enische Reise with his devoted mentor, Stockmar. He was, 
moreover, an accomplished musician, of whom no. less an 
authority than Sterndale Bennett could later write that he 
was “‘ the ideal amateur of music.” And since most people 
would agree that music is the one attribute of true civilisation 
in which Germany has led the world, Prince Albert’s musical 
proficiency strongly supports his claim to be considered a good 
German, while it in no way detracts from his right to be 
considered a good European. 

But his education did not give him an understanding of 
every country of Europe, and among those of which he had 
virtually no knowledge or experience was England, when in 
1840 he became the second most important personage in Queen 
Victoria’s realm. The duties of a Consort must at all times 
be singularly invidious and testing. The normal function of 
a man is to stand forward and command: but he who is 
married to a Queen must studiously efface himself and allow 
all the limelight to fall upon his wife. He must never seek, or 
even inadvertently obtain, popularity or credit at her 
expense : yet he must take as much interest in people and 
affairs, and work just as hard, as if he were King. -While 
bearing an almost intolerable burden of public responsibility, 
he must not be surprised if he is thought a parasite. In 
attempting to divert the goodwill of the multitude from 
himself, he may easily incur the stigma of haughtiness or 
indifference. Such is the inevitable lot of all Consorts. But 
in Prince Albert’s case there were peculiar difficulties. He 
was, as has been said, a foreigner, almost wholly unacquainted 
with England and the English. And inasmuch as the status: 
of England as a European nation and as a partner in the 
Western European tradition is problematical, his education 
was all the less adequate to equip him for his new position. 
As if this were not a serious enough handicap, he had also to 
deal in his private life with the temperamental extravagances 
of his wife. Those virtues which we have learnt to term 
Victorian were in fact far more apparent in the character of 
Prince Albert than in that of Queen Victoria. It was he who 
possessed in the highest degree those qualities of industry, 
method, thrift and self-denial which were the glory of 19th 
century England. Queen Victoria was by nature energetic 
and determined. But, although she mellowed considerably 
under his influence, her energy and determination all too 
often took the form of self-indulgence and caprice. 

Against all these difficulties the Prince Consort contended 
with, on the whole, a remarkable measure of success. He 
found the Court in a very unseemly state, but under his 
direction it soon became the most efficient, dignified and 
respectable in Europe. He tactfully asserted and diligently 
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exercised his right to peruse State papers, and Ministers 
received from him a ceaseless flow of letters and memoranda, 
which often contained valuable information and advice. He 
became Chancellor of Cambridge and actively promoted the 
reform of University education. He patronised artists and 
musicians. He was deeply concerned by the living conditions 
of the poor and himself carried out an experiment in slum 
clearance. He was a keen and go-ahead farmer. He shot, 
and even hunted, with all the exaggerated zest of a foreigner. 
Perhaps his greatest achievement was the Exhibition of 1851, 
in which his artistic and technical interests together found 
expression. He was single-mindedly devoted to the Queen 
and to the welfare of her subjects, and his record is all the more 
impressive when it is realised that he was only twenty when 
he married and only a little over forty when he died. 

Mr. Fulford’s book reads in fact like a.sort of ‘‘ Paradise 
Regained ” after his previous work on George the Fourth ! 
Some critics have complained that he has made the Prince 
Consort appear to us a lifeless waxwork ; that the figure he 
portrays, while it is no longer bathed in the artificial light of 
“widow biography,” is still too good to be true. But this 
may not be altogether Mr. Fulford’s fault. He has done his 
best to convince us that his subject belonged to the same 
species as ourselves: but it is arguable that this Prince was 
inevitably a foreigner, not only to Englishmen, but also to 
the great majority of his fellow-creatures. ‘‘ Enlightened” 
as he was, in a typically German way, his Christianity, though 
outwardly orthodox, was inwardly based upon the principle 
that “‘ the real spirit of Christianity demands that man shall 
work every moment during life.’”’ This was a pity, because 
it is one of the merits of conventional Christianity that it 
makes men feel perfectly at home with their own fallibility. It 
reconciles them to the limitations which are theirs by nature 
and which they can at best only partly overcome. 

One suspects that the Prince Consort had —— 
after infallibility ; that he felt a man could completely satisfy 
his Maker by a life of back-breaking toil and slavish devotion 
to duty. And very likely the Divine Providence will smile 
upon the efforts of such a man. But may not the smile 
contain just a flicker of ironical protest? May not some 


- celestial favour be reserved for “‘ the lunatic, the lover and the 


t’’? For Mary as well as for Martha? For the Prodigal 

n as well as for Albert the Good? The Doctrine of the 
Atonement may—like Social Security—serve some as an 
excuse for idleness and irresponsibility. But on the other 
hand the Gospel of Work is apt to turn a man into an inhuman 
robot. If he is to remain a warm-blooded animal, in spite 
of the wearisome and insistent growth of his conscience, he 
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must surely recognise that his life on earth may not be all that 
important, and that, however hard he tries, he cannot 
avoid sooner or later falling into serious error. Inaction 
may thus at times be a mercy, and whimsical inconsequence a 
saving grace. 

Mr. Fulford is far too sympathetic a biographer to have 
any wish to conceal the Prince Consort’s faults. He admits 
that his sense of humour, though not non-existent, was 
“elephantine.”” He points out that he suffered from that 
characteristic German failing, ‘‘ an infinite capacity for plan- 
ning without any capacity to vary the plan when circumstances 
demand it’’; and he illustrates this by his treatment of the 
Prince of Wales. At the same time he guards against the 
facile view, which might so easily appeal to disciples of Lytton 
Strachey, that the Prince of Wales was an innocent martyr 
and the Victorian system of education a barbarous perversion. 
In an admirable passage he observes that :— 


“Writers of the present day, accustomed to private schools 
where the Matron is far more important than the Headmaster, and 
to public schools where the dust sits thickly on the rod and chastise- 
ment takes the form of a fireside-chat freely interspersed with the 
soothing tinkle of Christian names, naturally find it difficult to 
appreciate the stern efficiency of Victorian education.” 


But he is bound to condemn the Prince Consort’s failure to 
adapt his curriculum to the wayward and not particularly 
cerebral character of his eldest son. 

Nor does he seek to defend Prince Albert’s conception of 
the Crown’s réle in a constitutional monarchy. It is some- 
times suggested that the Prince and his wife made a vital 
contribution to the development of that system in England: 
but Mr. Fulford entertains no such illusion. The part which 
they both played in making the monarchy respectable, and 
the useful influence which they sometimes exerted in matters 
of State, should never of course be forgotten. But their view 
of the Crown’s political function was fallacious, and might, 
if not checked, have become dangerous. It is quite under- 
standable that the Prince, who was both an intellectual and 
a vigorous man of action, should have found the restraints 
of his position extremely irksome. But when he corresponded 
with an Ambassador over the Foreign Secretary’s head; 
when he received confidential reports of Cabinet discussions 
from a subordinate Minister; above all, when he assumed 
that the Crown had a right to supervise and instruct a Prime 
Minister in the choice of his colleagues :—he was threatening 
principles and precedents which past generations had labori- 
ously struggled to establish. So far from carrying the idea 
of constitutional monarchy a stage further forward, he was 
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in fact harking back to the bad old days of George the Third 
and the King’s Friends. 

This explains the almost perfect harmony of outlook 
which existed between the Prince and Sir Robert Peel. Both 
men were natural mugwumps; both were under-equipped 
with humour; both suffered from a somewhat excessive 
belief in their own powers ; and both were ill at ease with the 
English aristocracy. In sharp contrast to this harmonious 
association were the Prince’s relations with Lord Palmerston. 
Mr. Fulford does not perhaps give quite enough honour to 
the latter, whose constitutional instinct was far sounder than 
the Prince’s, and whose competence in foreign affairs was 
unsurpassed in his time. And considering that he had held 
high office 10 years before the Prince was born, we can only 
wonder that he bore with such magnanimity the censure and 
obstruction to which he was subjected. 

And if Mr. Fulford is inclined to underrate Palmerston, 
there are many who would feel that in describing Aberdeen 
as ‘‘among the greatest of nineteenth-century statesmen ”’ 
he is seriously overrating the man who recognised his own 
responsibility for the Crimean War. Another judgment— 
this time on a great political issue—is even more controversial. 
Mr. Fulford refers to the Repeal of the Corn Laws as “ that 
glorious measure which made England a Free Trade country.” 
This is certainly not impartial history, but it is perhaps an 
excusable flourish on the part of one who has fought two 
elections in the Liberal interest and who is Treasurer of the 
Free Trade Union ! 

The final impression which this book produces on the 
reader is favourable alike to the author and to his subject. 
Mr. Fulford has written carefully and with insight, and one 
can appreciate all the better the research which lies behind 
his work for its being so seldom flaunted. One further quota- 
tion will show how sure is Mr. Fulford’s selection, and how 
prophetic the Prince Consort’s instinct could be, on a question 
not of European policy—where he was in his element—but 
of Imperial policy as well. In the last year of his life he 
wrote to the Prime Minister :— 


*‘ There is no doubt in my mind as to.the future immense value 
of the interior of Africa, and it is on that account among others that 
I regret so much the policy followed by the Government in estab- 
lishing free Republics in rear of our Colony of the Cape, which cut 
it off entirely from the interior, and place between us and it a foreign 
race bent on exterminating the natives rather than civilising them.” 


A man capable of writing that in 1861 must rank very high as 
astatesman and as an humanitarian. And the writer who quotes 
it is without doubt a judicious biographer. JOHN GRIGG. 


THE NEW CLASSICAL DICTIONARY * 
By E. H. BLAKENEY 


new and up-to-date Classical Dictionary has long been 
A: desideratum. The two volumes of the Smith-Marindin 
Greek and Roman Antiquities were published as far back 
as 1891, and the five volumes on Biography, Mythology and 
Geography are older still. Since then we have learned much 
from recently discovered inscriptions and in the department 
of Papyrology. . The present massive volume gives, in a 
strikingly compressed form, all that is known of the ancient 
world as seen by a number of accomplished scholars. None 
the less, it will not supplant the two Cambridge volumes (of 
Greek and Roman studies) published in 1905 and 1910 respec- 
tively ; nor will it enable us to dispense with Rich’s Dictionary 
of Greek and Roman Antiquities, embellished as that excellent 
manual was, with some 2,000 illustrations. Unlike the new 
Dictionary, Rich’s book was furnished with no bibliographies ; 
and, unlike Rich, the new work has no illustrations. We may 
say at once that the bibliographical clues now available 
constitute one of the chief merits of the volume under review, 
though it might be hazarded that rather too large allowance 
been given to German publications, many of which are 
hardly likely to be within a student’s reach. 

For whom is this dictionary designed? In some degree 
for the specialist, but the “‘ general reader ’’ has not been over- 
looked. Within its thousand pages, there .is hardly any 
aspect of antiquity that has not been dealt with, more or less 
adequately. Archzology, Literature, Medicine, Mythology— 
all these are discussed along with History, Mythology, 
Philosophy and Science. It is satisfactory to find how many 
articles are concerned with individual persons. In some few 
cases proper names are duly accented ; it would have been 
well for words like Pharsalus, Theodotus, Zenodotus, to be 
printed with the long or short quantities in the right places, 
as an aid to the average student, or the “ general reader.” 
One of the longest and most elaborate of the articles deals 
with the history of classical scholarship ; it is very carefully 
done, and I have noted only a very few slips or omissions. A 
list of contributors to the volume is, of course, given: why — 

* The Oxford Classical Dictionary: at the University Press, 1949. 
Pp. xx, 971. Price £2 Ios. 
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was not a list of the chief contributions printed over against 
each name ? 

“Christian writers, as such, have been excluded.” So 
says the Preface. Yet we have notices of such men as Arnob- 
ius, Clement of Alexandria, Cyprian, Origen, Tertullian, and 
Lactantius ; then why no mention of Justin Martyr ? Some 
of the shorter articles strike one as jejune ; for example, those 
‘on Ausonius and Musaeus. In the bibliographical note to 
these two authors no mention is made of the comparatively 
recent editions of the Mosella, and of the Hero and Leander. 
The article on Ammian is inadequate when we consider his 
importance in the historic reference ; and why was not Phile- 
mon Holland’s Tudor version mentioned ? _ It is still the most 
attractive. We are inclined to think too little space has been 
allotted to Pythagoras, and perhaps to Heraclitus ; Epictetus 
is only briefly dealt with. No annotated edition of this last 
has been published in England for many a long day ; we need 
one, a companion to Farquharson’s model edition of Marcus 
Aurelius (1944). One of the outstanding articles in the 
Dictionary is Ross’s on Aristotle, with its full bibliography : 
it is an admirable performance. Another good one deals with 
Athens ; that on Augustus (by Momiglianos) is first rate. Mr. 
Platnauer’s little essay on Aristophanes has special merits, as 
one might expect from so accomplished a scholar; but we 
find it hard to forgive him for never mentioning, in the 
biographical note, the eleven-volumed edition by the Rev. 
F. H. M. Blaydes, with its abundant comments in Latin. 


Enough that Prof. Biicheler once spoke to J. E. B. Mayor in © 


the highest terms of Blaydes’ labours on the Dramatists. 


One naturally turns, with special interest, to Dr. Bowra’s i 
comments on Homer, which are singularly judicious. All the © 


more surprising is it that the following works find no mention 


in the bibliographical clue: Murray’s Rise of the Greek Epic; — 


Hayman’s edition of the Odyssey (1866-82) ; or Rhys Carpen- 
ter’s recent volume. And—oddly enough—Bowra gives no 


list of translations, whether in prose or verse. These are ~ 
numerous and differ widely in value. Something more might ~ 


have been said about Ennius ; and something less inadequate ~ 


on Persius. Why was Jahn’s commentary not alluded to? 
Yet Housman (in a letter to me) wrote thus: ‘‘ The com- 
mentary on Persius is Jahn’s, whom Conington and _ his 
fellows used as a quarry.”’ The mention of Conington natur- 


ally leads to Virgil (so spelt, rather than the fashionable but ~ 
antic vee) and we have a good account of that fine poet — 


y Dr. Cyril Bailey. Again the bibliography needs strength- 


ening; neither Heyne nor Kennedy nor Page being mentioned. 
The recondite learning of Prof. H. J. Rose comes out in his — 


mythological notes and elsewhere, but his brief paragraph on 
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the Hermetica is quite inadequate. There is an article of 
Music, which strikes one as learned, indeed—beyond th 
compass of most readers’ understanding. There is, too, a G00 D 
discussion of literary criticism in antiquity, though 
Archbishop d’Alton’s elaborate study of that subject is no 
mentioned is hard to say. The fact that nearly all the lette 
press in the new Dictionary is of pre-war vintage, with . : 
materials not always brought up to date, may account fo 
some failures; there is no mention in the article on Theocritu 
of Bishop Wordsworth’s Edition, the value of which ¥ a! 
acknowledged by Fritzsche in his admirable work on the po ‘ 
Nor is he alluded to, either. E 
It would be easy to give a list of the many other interesti ting 
things to be found in this new Dictionary (or Handbook), b 
we cannot but regret it was not planned on a larger scale fo 
we already have the model of what such a thesaurus should 
in Encyclopedia Biblica. The present writer, some time < 
pressed for such a work (an English counterpart. to Paul 
Wissowa) and proposed a name for it— Encyclopedia Classi 
But we must content ourselves with what we are offered. 
real value of the book can be estimated aright only 4 
constant use, though even a cursory survey is enous 
establish its importance. In a work so extensive some error 
some omissions, are sure to be found, but the usefulness of th 
Dictionary is not impaired thereby. No; the book as a whol 
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